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EOE OE GRE GE EYE EYEE YE YES 
The Triple Problem: 
Quantity, Quality and Economy 


NE of the most perplexing problems 

confronting the American educa- 

tional system arises from the simul- 
taneous impact upon the school of three 
popular demands—that pupils be accom- 
modated in greater numbers, that training 
of better quality be offered, and that there 
be greater economy in all public expendi- 
tures. 

The American people want educational 
opportunities to be widely extended. Our 
nation was founded upon the assumption 
that all men are created free and equal and 
we have come to believe that all should 
have an equal chance. We desire no leader 
to be selected on account of his wealth 
alone, no child to be bound by the accidents 
of birth; and we hope that the time may 
soon come when the race of life will be run 
from an even start with a free field. Frank- 
lin and Lincoln are our heroes. “Onward 
and upward” is a favorite motto. The most 
gratifying spectacle to most of us is that of 
the poor boy rising to the gilded heights. 
The humble origins of Smith and Hoover 
are political capital. This is the explana- 
tion of the growth of our school system and 
forms the underlying cause of the extra- 
ordinary expansion of all its parts. The 
public school is dear to the hearts of the 
American people. Through it they hope 
to realize their fondest desires; and they 
will not rest content until every boy and 
every girl is given opportunity commen- 
surate with ability, regardless of birth, 
wealth, or health. Americans want more 
education. 

At the same time they want better 
quality of education. They are not satis- 
fied with the schools as they are. Returning 
travelers receive thoughtful attention when 
they pronounce American education as infer- 
ior to European. Merchants and manufac- 
turers complain of the deficiencies of the 
graduates of our schools. Famous critics 
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perceive a lack of thoroughness, they detect 
a certain softness in our teaching; and they 
plead for the production of true scholars 
and a return to scholarly ideals. Legisla- 
tures enact laws requiring higher standards 
and better teachers. School authorities 
advance admission requirements and restrict 
attendance. Certain colleges practically 
elect to membership a favored few. Waiting 
lists are long. Institutions secure popular 
support by announcing as their aim educa- 
tion of fine quality, and they point with 
pride to small classes, individual instruc- 
tion, and education by conference under a 
tutorial system. 

The American people want quantity and 
quality, and at the same time display a 
solicitude concerning all public expendi- 
tures. The economy program of the na- 
tional administration, which has had wide 
public appeal, has been reflected in states 
and localities by the appointment of budget 
directors, the adoption of economy policies, 
the rigid scrutiny of all payments, and the 
reduction of taxes. Some experts assert 
that the United States cannot afford to 
support its present educational program. 
This seems absurd, but one may well pause 
when he looks into the future. If the 
American people proceed with a policy of 
extending education widely and at the same 
time increase expenditures in order to work 
for quality, the time may be not far distant 
when we shall be forced to consider whether 
we, as a nation, can afford to pay for all that 
we want. It is to be hoped that our econo- 
mists will address themselves to this 
problem. A portion of the people by their 
own labors are able to support the balance 
who are not at work—the young, the aged, 
the ill, the unemployed, and those who are 
in school. The ratio of the productive to 
the unproductive depends upon a variety of 
factors, among them being wealth of natural 
resources, geographical location, climatic 
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conditions, length of working day, week, 
and year, degree of productivity, economy 
and thrift, amount of unemployment, age 
of retirement, birth and death rates, ratio 
of children to adults, general health condi- 
tions, and the effect of the educational sys- 
tem upon such of these as are modifiable. 
Thus the early age of retirement in France, 
the low productivity of China, the frequent 
holidays of Spain, and the extravagance of 
the United States, considered by themselves 
alone, would be conditions tending to limit 
the educational program; while on the other 
hand, the thrift of Holland, the long hours 
of labor of Germany, and the high degree 
of productivity of the United States, con- 
sidered by themselves alone, would, have 
the opposite effect. From the weighing and 
interlocking of these factors will come in 
time the answer to the question of how good 
and how extended an educational system a 
country can have. It seems reasonable to 
believe that in general we can pay for our 
present program—and with a more equit- 
able distribution of the burden we can 
probably afford a more extended one; but 
the time will surely come when the economic 
limit will be reached and beyond that we 
dare not go. 


The problem is as difficult as it is impor- 
tant. Those who favor quantity are extend- 
ing educational facilities and welcoming 
the hordes of students who flock to the doors 
of our schools and colleges. Those who 
think first of quality are restricting attend- 
ance in order to do their best for small 
numbers. If it were possible to give a 
satisfactory education to large numbers in 
big institutions under conditions of reason- 
able economy, the results would be of ut- 
most importance. After all, it is a question 
of the possibility of quantity production of 
quality in education. 


We are apt to forget that there is nothing 
new in this idea. Long ago the leading 
countries of the world embarked upon such 
a program. Once the typical educational 
relationship was a teacher and one pupil at 
a time; and even in the present day, when 
one considers the teachers in the old-style 
schools in Confucian, Buddhist, and Ma- 
hometan countries, masters with appren- 
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tices, and the adults who are the teachers 
among primitive peoples, it is probable 
that there are more teachers in the world 
teaching one pupil at a time than there are 
teachers teaching more than one. Until 
relatively recent times, the educational 
process was looked upon much as we view 
tutoring. In the days when the mass of 
the people received no schooling, when a 
few were chosen to receive the rudiments of 
knowledge, and only the children of the 
nobility were to be educated, it was possible 
to find and support tutors in quantity suffi- 
cient for the task. It was only when the 
people demanded that all should go to 
school, that individual instruction had to 
be abandoned and the need became appar- 
ent for some sort of quantity production. 
Various experiments were made.  Indi- 
viduals otherwise enployed were pressed 
into service, assuming teaching in addition 
to other occupations by which they made 
their living. Thus priests and pastors, 
dames and housewives, were placed in 
charge of schools. Bell and Lancaster 
devised plans whereby one could teach 
hundreds; but the class in a school under 
the direction of a person whose prime func- 
tion it was to teach proved to be the most 
successful and economical solution to this 
problem and as such has persisted to the 
present day. Group instruction is an effort 
toward quantity production. 


Class work has been criticized adversely. 
There has been much discussion concerning 
proper limits of effectiveness, upper and 
lower extremes, and the optimum size of 
the group to be taught. Recent research is 
giving encouragement to the adherents of 
the tutorial system. Careful studies of the 
exact way in which children learn to read, 
to spell, to add and subtract, reveal that 
much of it is an individual matter. Class 
exercises, they say, may serve to help the 
teacher to diagnose difficulties, to test re- 
sults, and to give directions; but the learn- 
ing process is more. economical when the 
individual works alone. This has not 
forced the abandonment of class work; 
rather it has called for a new technique of 
teaching. Educators have found ways so 
to vary the procedures of class management 
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that individual instruction can be given 
under school conditions without greatly 
increased cost. The plan resembles a cor- 
respondence course given in_ residence. 
Undoubtedly the American genius for 
administration when turned to this problem 
will find in the future more perfect methods 
of supplementing the individual contacts 
of teacher and pupil so that better results 
will ensue. It is said that Mark Hopkins 
one one end of a log and a student on the 
other would make a university. One wonders 
why so obvious a statement should be 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. Naturally it would be a fine institu- 
tion and the annual tuition charges per 
student would be exactly the salary of a 
distinguished man like President Hopkins. 
The real problem is so to arrange the logs 
like the spokes of a wheel that a Mark 
Hopkins may sit at the hub and the pupils 
and students on the rim in numbers suffi- 
cient to carry the cost with economy. Our 
public schools are progressing toward a 
solution. 


Once when colleges were small there were 
intimate relations between students and 
faculty. Students were few. Famous 
teachers surrounded by their books gave 
individual attention to a small group. 
Research was attacked together; interpre- 
tation was made incidentally; great scholars 
were the inspiration; great scholars were the 
result. As a general thing these times are 
past. Now the colleges have thousands of 
students, huge buildings, multiplicity of 
offerings, and a variety of departments. 
Professors mourn the days that are gone 
and the temptation is to try to bring back 
former conditions. But the commitments 
are here. Students make their demands. 
Sheer numbers force a change. In occa- 
sional subjects, such as anthropology or 
astronomy, the old methods are still pos- 
sible; but for most subjects they are 
out of the question. The conference 
becomes a lecture course. What was 
formerly personal advice is now a printed 
syllabus. Some of the research guidance is 
given in a class; and the library, formerly 
the workroom, the meeting room, the 
research laboratory, and the classroom, 
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tends to become a collection of books, 
housed in a separate building, upon the 
campus to be sure, but in no sense holding 
the intimate and integral relation to the life 
of the institution that once it held. The 
colleges are not remaining static. Despite 
the fact that some are strictly limiting 
attendance, there are many that are trying 
to improve their methods the better to 
adjust themselves for numbers. There is 
no part of our educational system in which 
so many changes are being made and so 
many new ideas being introduced. 

Thus the school and the college as we 
find them are already making efforts toward 
quantity production in response to the 
demand that many be educated. They are 
modifying their procedures so that many may 
be educated better. By giving quality in 
quantity, they are serving the interests of 
economy; but the persistent demands for 
extended facilities, the criticism of American 
standards, and the call for reduced expendi- 
tures indicate that the problem is not yet 
solved and that much remains to be done. 

—From The First Report of Dean Wil- 
liam F. Russell to the Trustees of 
Teachers College. 


College Freshman Placement 
Tests 

REPORT of the findings of a study 
A made by the heads of departments 

of English in Oklahoma institutions 
of higher learning with the cooperation of 
the Extension Division of the University 
of Oklahoma was recently circulated in 
mimeographed form. The report was sub- 
mitted by J. W. Shepherd (Mu 33), who 
acted as secretary to the heads of the 
English departments represented in the 
study. The study was state-wide in scope 
and the report consists largely of com- 
parative tables. The tests used were “The 
Kansas-Oklahoma English Placement Test” 
and “The Oklahoma College Freshman 
Reading Test.” The following “Observa- 


tions” were given at the end of the report. 


Observations 


(1) This is the first attempt on the part 
of institutions of higher learning in Okla- 
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homa to give a uniform entrance test of any 
kind to college freshmen and js, therefore, 
the first opportunity to get comparable 
college freshman data on a state-wide basis. 

(2) The University of Oklahoma and the 
A. & M. College departments of English 
gave tests of their own making and on the 
basis of these results their sections were 
formed. It is interesting to note that the 
uniform placement tests agree almost per- 
fectly with the results of the department 
tests used for the purpose of classification 
as far as sections are concerned. 

(3) It is interesting to note that in the 
University of Oklahoma and the A. & M. 
College reports practically all sections have 
some very low scores. This indicates a 
lack of agreement between the two sets of 
tests used, that is, between the uniform 
semi-standardized test tabulated in these 
reports and the tests prepared by the 
English faculties in these two institutions 
and used as the official test for classification 
purposes. Only the results of the year can 
determine which battery of tests was more 
nearly an accurate measure of freshman 
ability at the beginning of the school year. 

(4) The policy of the A. & M. College in 
setting up a superior section in English with 
special privileges is interesting. The low 
score in this superior section is practically 
as high as the median score of the institution. 

(5) Another interesting feature of these 
data is the positive correlation between the 
reading and the English scores by institu- 
tions and by sections. 

(6) It would be extremely valuable if we 
could determine the correlation between 
the reading scores and the scores made by 
freshmen on written themes in_ those 
institutions where written themes were re- 
quired as a part of the institutional test. 
Unfortunately these data are not available 
for this year. 

(7) We hope to prepare a report for the 
February meeting cf the heads of English 
departments in institutions of higher learn- 
ing in Oklahoma on the success during the 
first semester of all pupils making low 
scores on the uniform placement test in 
English. 

(8) One issue to be determined this year 


is whether or not the uniform test is desir 
able and whether or not the policy of using 
a uniform test should be continued during 
the coming year. 

(9) Detailed reports are being sent to 
every high school furnishing one or more 
freshmen involved in this tabulation, show- 
ing scores made by each freshman from that 
school. A report is being prepared showing 
medians and low and high scores for each 
high school contributing freshmen. 

(10) It is interesting to note that the 
three highest institutional median scores 
were made by three junior colleges adminis- 
tered as a part of the public school systems 
in three cities. 

(11) A list of high schools contributing 
freshmen who made English scores of 130 
or more is notable from the fact that it is 
for the most-part a list of large city high 
schools. There were 47 English scores as 
high as 130 or higher. Of these, Classen 
High School, Oklahoma City, contributed 
7; Shawnee contributed 3; Tulsa, Ponca 
City, Enid, Okmulgee, each contributed 2; 
8 were contributed by schools outside the 
state. 

(12) Can a freshman who makes a score 
of 90 or below out of a possible 150 on a test 
as simple as the one used hope to do legiti- 
mate college freshman work in English? 
Yet more than 40 per cent of the college 
freshmen in Oklahoma institutions made 
such scores. 

(13) The obvious conclusion from these 
data is that the high schools are sending to the 
colleges a surprisingly large number of college 
freshmen totally unprepared to do legitimate 
college work. 

(14) The data on the institutional sheet 
appear to indicate that the more directly 
institutions receive their product from 
village and rural schools the lower are their 
median scores. These data confirm other 
data compiled by this department that indi- 
cate that rural and village boys and girls 
are handicapped in their educational oppor- 
tunities when compared with city boys 
and girls. 

(15) These data indicate that methods of 
accrediting high schools should include some 
means of measuring high school achieve- 
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ment. A good high school is one that turns 
out a product of uniform high quality. 

(16) These data indicate the need for 
better trained English teachers. The teach- 
er training institutions must carry a share 
of responsibility in connection with the 
facts shown in this report. 

(17) Some possible remedies for the 
present situation are the following: (1) 
Improve the teaching of English through 
raising standards of teacher training and 
of certification for English teachers; (2) set 
up fair but definite objective standards of 
entrance to college-freshman English classes; 
(3) make objective measurement of high 
school achievement a basis for accrediting 
high schools; (4) set up a definite grade 
level subject content outline in English for 


all grades from the first through the high 
school with objective tests or measures for 
each level. 

(18) A careful study in each institution of 
the character of work done by individual 
students and the relation this work bears 
to the scores made by the students in these 
tests will reveal the value of the tests as 
prognostic instruments. 

(19) The significance of these data to 
those interested in such college courses as 
foreign language, social science, science, and 
other courses requiring either reading or 
language ability or both is obvious. 


Submitted by F.W. Shepherd, Secretary to the 
Heads of Departments of English in Okla- 
homa Institutions of Higher Learning. 





Report of Professional Productions 


HE following reports were received 

too late for publication in the Decem- 

ber number of the Phi Delta Kappan. 
RatpH A. Fritz (Epsilon 377), Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kansas. The 
study is entitled, “An Evaluation of Two 
Special Purposes of Junior High School: 
Economy of Time and Bridging the Gap.” 
The study is available in The University 
of Iowa Studies in Education, Volume IV, 
Number 5, published at the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, by the Department 
of Publications. 

Description and Findings: Among the 
supposed advantages resulting from junior 
high schools are (1) economy of time through 
improvement in pupil progress and (2) 
bridging the gap between the grades and 
senior high school. This study endeavors 
to measure the degree to which junior high 
schools accomplish these two “special pur- 
poses.” Progress rates in grades 7, 8, 9 
and 10 are used as the measure. The prog- 
ress rate for each half-grade is secured by 
dividing the number of pupils who have 
progressed the half-grade by the number of 
semesters spent in that half-grade. One 
group of data consists of records from 86 
of the smaller cities of Iowa and another 


group from five large cities of Iowa and one 
in an adjoining state. 

The records from the smaller cities show 
that the 6-3-3 type of organization is 
slightly less economical of the pupils’ time 
than the 8-4 type or the 6-2-4 type. The 
greatest economy is in grade 8A of the 8-4 
type schools. 

The records from the six large cities show 
that the 6-3-3 type is more economical of 
time than the 8-4 type. There is but little 
difference in grades 7A, 8B and 8A, con- 
siderable in 7B, and a great deal in 9B and 
9A. This economy results principally from 
a difference in the number of failures and 
is but little influenced either by attendance 
in summer school or by the half-grades 
skipped. 

The junior high school has to a large 
extent succeeded in bridging the gap between 
grades 8A and 9B. In 6-3-3 schools the 
progress rate drops from .961 in 8A to .937 
in 9B or a difference of .024, while the drop 
in 8-4 schools is from .964 in 8A to .874 in 
9A, or a difference of .090. But the gap has 
merely been postponed and appears in the 
6-3-3 schools between 9A and 10B. In this 
type of school the drop in progress rate is 
from .939 in 9A to .824 in 10B, or a differ- 
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ence of .115, while in the 8-4 type it rises 
from .866 in 9A to .880 in 10B. 

O. Myxinc Menus (Eta 331), Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Teacher Training, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Marysville, Missouri. The study was made 
in fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Minne- 
sota and is entitled, “Extra-Curricular 
Activities in the University of Minnesota.” 
It will be published in book form by the 
University of Minnesota Press in the winter 
of 1929. A summary statement was pub- 
lished in the Fournal of Educational Socio- 
logy, May, 1928. 

Description and Findings: The findings 
were based on 4,637 questionnaires which 
were filled out by University of Minnesota 
students, 409 alumni, and an intensive 
study of 300 extra-curricular organizations 
on the campus. It was found that upper 
classmen engage in more activities than 
under classmen. Women engage in more 
than men. Over 50 per cent of the freshmen 
men take part in no campus activity, while 
43.3 per cent of the freshmen women take 
no part. The scholarship of the students 
most active in extra-curricular activities is 
higher than that of the students in few or 
no activities. This was true for the fresh- 
man class as well as for the whole student 
body. The alumni returns indicated that 
the alumni placed considerable value on 
their college extra-curricular activities. 
Thirty-eight per cent were of the opinion 
that they were more valuable than class- 
room work requiring an equal amount of 
time; 25.6 per cent considered them of 
equal value; and 36.4 per cent considered 
them of less value. In other words, 63.6 
per cent of the alumni considered the extra- 
curricular activities of equal or more value 
than the regular classroom work which 
required the same amount of time. 


We do not feel that the opinion of this 
limited group of alumni proves the educa- 
tional value of extra-curricular activities, 
but we wish to point out the fact that some 
significance should be attached to the atti- 
tude taken toward extra-curricular activities 
by mature men and women who have par- 
ticipated in them during their college days 
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and who look back on them with a calm 
and mature judgment after ten to fifteen 
years out of college life. According to the 
replies received from the alumni, the chief 
value of the extra-curricular activities seems 
to lie in the fact that they offer direct face- 
to-face contacts with people instead of the 
formal contacts of the classroom and that 
they help to develop enduring friendship 
and to bring about a sense of loyalty to 
fellowmen. 

The returns also showed that there was a 
very close relationship between the amount 
of participation at the University in extra- 
curricular activities and the amount of 
participation in corresponding activities 
after graduation. It seems that both habits 
of thinking and acting, as well as efficiency 
in technique, are built up through partici- 
pation in the extra-curricular activities and 
that these carry over into community 
activities after graduation. 


Alpha-Nu Research 


HE news letter issued by the Alpha- 
Nu chapter on January 1 includes a 
list of research which is now going on 
under the direction of Phi Delta Kappa men 
in the State of Kentucky. Alpha-Nu is the 
youngest chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, and 
it is a pleasure to find such a report in the 
second number of their chapter news letter. 

“A. B. Crawrorp (Alpha-Nu 47), City 
Superintendent of Schools, Anchorage, Ken- 
tucky, as chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion is making a study of county school 
administration in Kentucky. His commit- 
tee hopes to clarify the relationship between 
county school administration and city 
school administration. 

“Proressor E. V. Ho rts (Psi 222), 
Head of Education Department, State 
Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky, is 
making a study of “Why Teachers Teach.’ 
He is attempting to find out whether fresh- 
men entering a teachers college have really 
chosen teaching as a life work or whether 
they merely happened to fall into the voca- 
tion of teaching. He is examining students 
by means of intelligence tests, special apti- 
tude tests, and emotional tests. His tenta- 
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tive conclusions are (a) that freshmen in 
teachers colleges have not really chosen 
teaching as a vocation; (b) that many of 
these are wholly unfitted for teaching; (c) 
that teachers colleges should have courses 
in vocational counselling for freshmen; and 
(d) that orientation courses should be 
redirected for teachers college freshmen. 

“PresIDENT L. R. Akers (Alpha-Nu 14), 
Asbury College, Wilmore, is now writing 
his second volume on religious education. 
His first book came from the press of Flem- 
ing H. Revell in May, 1927. He is active 
in writing articles for religious journals. 

“J. Park SrrorHer (Alpha-Nu 28), 
Principal of First Creek Consolidated School, 
Blue Diamond, Kentucky, is preparing his 
master’s thesis by means of a study of the 
grades of transfer students to the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky from junior and senior 
colleges within the State. He is studying 
the records of approximately 300 students. 
As a contrcl group,he is using an equal 
number of records of students who have 
spent their entire career at the University 
of Kentucky. 

“M. E. Licon (Alpha-Nu 34), Professor 
of Education at the University of Kentucky, 
is engaged in a study of the training of 
teachers in secondary schools in the South- 
ern States. The study is being made under 
the auspices of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. It will be completed during the 
coming summer. 

“R. H. Woops (Alpha-Nu 56), Associate 
Professor of Agricultural Education at the 
University of Kentucky, is preparing a 
doctor’s dissertation on the relation of the 
duties of a teacher of agriculture and h’s 
preparation in teaching agriculture. The 
study involves the making of an analysis of 
the leading enterprises which make up farm- 
ing and the technical preparation of teachers. 

“ALLEN PuTERBAUGH (Alpha-Nu 25), 
High School Principal at Leitchfield, Ken- 
tucky, is making a study of the history of 
education in Grayson County, in prepara- 
tion for his master’s thesis. A larger part of 
this study will be devoted to collecting histor- 
ical material regarding Grayson Seminary. 


“N. O. Tarr (Psi 52), Department of 


» 


Economics and Sociology, Western State 
Teachers College, is preparing a doctor’s 
dissertation which involves a history of 
revenue and taxation in Kentucky. Mr. 
Taff is a candidate for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at Peabody College. 

“O. P. Gruevve (Alpha-lota 67), County 
Superintendent of Schools of Grant County, 
Williamstown, Kentucky, is engaged in 
scoring the buildings of that county with 
the Strayer-Engelhardt score card. 

“Douctas H. Corey (Iota 290), Assist- 
ant Professor of History at the University 
of Louisville, is studying for a Ph.D. thesis, 
the conflict of the Roman Empire with the 
Early Church. 

“Proressor J. Hotmes Martin (Alpha- 
Nu 7), of the University of Kentucky, has 
just completed the research for his doctor’s 
dissertation at the University of Wisconsin. 
His topic was “An Analysis of Barring in 
the Fowl.” 

“CarsieE Hammonps (Theta 200), Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of 
Kentucky, is preparing a study of what 
vocational agriculture teachers in Ken- 
tucky do other than teach agriculture. He 
is also making a quantitative study of the 
method of measuring relative importance 
of farm enterprises. 

“L. G. KEnNAMER (Psi 241), Department 
of Geography and Geology, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky, is 
preparing his doctor’s dissertation. The 
topic is a study of the geography of the 
Callahan Divide. He is making field studies 
and doing library work in Wisconsin, Texas 
and Tennessee. 

“Proressor Ropert M. Bear (Sigma 
312), Centre College, Danville, is making a 
study of work done by representatives of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., at state 
universities. The work is being done in 
collaboration with Dr. C. C. McCracken 
(Iota 6), of Ohio State University. 


“Professor Bear is also making a study 
which seeks to determine what relationship 
exists between high school English prepara- 
tion and success in college English. The 
study involves the application of the Cross 
English test which is given to all entering 
freshmen at Centre College. 
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Professor Bear is also engaged in a study 
of teaching experience of Centre College 
graduates. The graduates are called on to 
list difficulties encountered during the first 
year of teaching experience. The results 
are used to evaluate the teacher training 
program of the Institution. 


“Proressor W. J. Moore (Alpha-Nu 
9), Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, is studying the ratio of teachers to 
pupils in Kentucky schools. He is applying 
substantially the same technique used by 
Dr. Mort (Alpha 184), in his New York 
study. 

“Proressor V. F. Payne (Alpha-Nu 10), 
Transylvania College, is conducting research 
which will terminate in a doctor’s disserta- 
tion on the topic, ‘Individual Laboratory 
Work Versus Lecture Demonstration.’ The 
study has already extended into the third 
year, and has involved four institutions. 
Comparative classes have been taught by 
the two methods and a statistical analysis 
of the results is proposed. It seems evident 
at this time, Professor Payne concludes, 
that further study may justify some modi- 
fication of our teaching procedure. 


“Professor Payne is also engaged at the 
present time in the old Transylvania library 
in an historical research dealing with the 
work of the French chemist Lavoisier. The 
purpose of this is to produce two requested 
articles for the Lavoisier number of the 
Journal of Chemical Education on La- 
voisier’s Elements of Chemistry and the 
apparatus of Lavoisier. 


“SUPERINTENDENT E. F. BrrcKHEAD (Iota 
194), Winchester City Schools, is studying 
the Influence of the Student’s Personality 
Upon the Grades Given by Instructors. 
(Superintendent Birckhead has a suspicion, 
we believe, that the best-looking students 
are the brightest.) 


“The Bureau of School Service of the 
University of Kentucky, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. F. W. Reeves (Alpha-Nu 33), 
has under way several studies and investi- 
gations.. Several members of the College of 
Education faculty are organized into survey 
staffs and several surveys are now in prog- 
ress. These are: 
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A Survey of School Buildings in Lexing- 

ton, Kentucky. 

A Survey of Valparaiso University. 

A Survey of University Extension Work. 

A Survey of the Nine Baptist Institutions, 

including three academies, three junior 
colleges, and three four-year colleges, 

A Survey of Centre College. 

“Dr. Jesse E. Apams (Alpha-Nu 31), of 
the University of Kentucky, has recently 
published a Study of Equalizing Educational 
Opportunity in Kentucky. This study has 
been widely distributed and well received. 

“Dr. F. W. Reeves, Dr. C. C. Ross 
(Alpha-Nu 46), and Proressor Date 
Russett (Alpha-Nu 17), have recently 
made a survey of Shelbyville City Schools, 
which has been published and is generally 
regarded as an outstanding survey of the 
year.” 

Upsilon Research 


HE January news letter of Upsilon 
Chapter also includes a very inter- 
esting report of research in the School 
of Education at Northwestern University. 
Readers of the Phi Delta Kappan will be 
interested to note the type of research 
which is being carried on by members of 
Upsilon chapter. 

“Research is coming to play an important 
part among the activities of the School of 
Education. Probably the most ambitious 
piece of work now under way is that of 
Professors J. M. Hughes (Upsilon 161), and 
E. O. Melby (Eta 380), who are jointly 
engaged cn a problem dealing with the 
technics of supervision of instruction in 
high schools. The nature of this investiga- 
tion is presented as follows by Professor 
Melby: 

“Twenty-five high schools of high stand- 
ing have been selected for study. The 
schools are visited and a first-hand study 
is made by interview. The investigation 
has been confined to social science. It is 
hoped in this way to secure as complete an 
inventory as possible of all activities carried 
on in each school for the improvement of 
teaching in the social sciences, including 
those of teachers as well as supervisors. 

“Later in the year these high schools will 
be visited again and a study of classroom 
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instruction will be carried on. An attempt 
will be made to relate the supervisory work 
in each school to the kind or quality of 
instruction offered. 

‘A number of schools have already been 
visited. In all instances cooperation has 
been most cordial, indicating a high stand- 
ard of professional interest in the problem 
on the part of both principals and teachers. 

“ProressoR Frank M. McKissen (Up- 
silon 75), Pittsburgh University, is just 
completing a study for his doctorate thesis, 
comparing certain educational standards of 
church schools and public schools. For a 
similar purpose, Professor Ralph D. Heim 
(Upsilon 182), of Thiel College has a re- 
search well along covering the points at 
which New Testament materials set forth 
the standards of thought and action charac- 
terizing modern Christianity as represented 
by twenty-five leading writers in this field. 

“Ropert C. O’Brien (Upsilon 121), has 
completed an extensive study of Catholic 
Parochial schools in the Chicago area. 
Under the direct charge of Professor James 
V. Thompson (Upsilon 185), and Milton G. 
Geil (Upsilon 55), two studies are well 
under way looking toward the standardiza- 
tion of tests in the field of Biblical informa- 
tion and Biblical comprehension. 

“F. E. Crerx (Upsilon 160), is just 
rounding out a research dealing with per- 
sonnel organizations in American high 
schools. Mr. Harry S. Herron (Upsilon 
201), is interested in the office organization 
or set-up in typical high schools and has an 
investigation under way on that problem. 

“As a basis for considering curriculum 
revision within the School of Education 
itself, members of the staff have recently 
completed a detailed analysis of all their 
courses. A summary of this analysis has 
been made and distributed to the faculty. 

“Based on a study of student reaction to 
their education courses in the Northwestern 
School of Education, Professor Betts. (Up- 
silon 83), has a discussion in the forthcoming 
yearbook of the Supervisors’ Section of the 
National Education Association called ‘Stu- 
dent Estimate of Instruction.’ Professor 
Betts has also completed a study of class- 
room difficulties as experienced by teachers 


and has published reports in the Elementary 
School Journal. 

“Under the direction of the Division of 
Research, forty-five students are the present 
semester beginning researches for their 
master’s or doctor’s theses. Besides these, 
some thirty or forty other studies are now 
in process looking toward the same end.” 


Epsilon Research 


The December, 1928, number of the 
Epsilon Bulletin includes a report of the 
dissertations written by candidates for the 
doctor’s degree, to whom degrees were 
granted at the August convocation. Each 
dissertation is described in detail in the 
bulletin, and copies of the dissertations are 
doubtless available at the library of the 
University of lowa under the usual library 
loan privileges. 


“Frank L. Wetts (Beta 814), Head of 
Department of Education, New Mexico 
Normal University, East Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. ‘A Study of Instructional Material 
of Textbooks of Arithmetic.’ 

“The purpose of this investigation is (1) 
a critical study of the instructional material 
contained in textbooks of arithmetic on the 
four fundamental operations with whole 
numbers and (2) to propose a method of 
appraisal of evaluation of instructional 
material in textbooks of arithmetic. 


“The instructional material contained in 
eight representative text books of arith- 
metic, Grades III to VII inclusive, was 
studied. The editions used were those 
current at the time the study was begun, 
January, 1927. Instructional material was 
defined as the teaching or explanatory 
material in the text, exclusive of the prob- 
lems and examples which the pupil is called 
on to do without immediate aid from the 
text. 

“The results of the study include detailed 
analysis of the instructional material of the 
various texts on each of the following 
aspects of instruction: 


“1. Amounts of instructional 
contained in the various texts. 
(Continued on page 153) 


material 
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The Use of School Sarwan! in the Study 
of a Practical School Problem 





Epw. H. STuLLKEN 





HE body of literature represented by 

the school surveys contains a wealth 

of material on many school subjects. 
It gives an excellent cross section of school 
activities for the period of time from 1911 
to the present date. Schools in all parts of 
the United States have been surveyed. The 
men who made the surveys represent some 
of the best educational institutions and some 
of the most progressive school systems in 
the country. The surveys are particularly 
rich in material concerning school organ- 
ization and administration. Some of them 
have been published as standard works in 


this field. 


The present study was undertaken in an 
attempt to make use of this valuable 
material found in the surveys. The author 
endeavored to develop a technique for 
making use of the facts in the solution of 
practical school problems. An analysis of 
the material found in school surveys reveals 
two types of information for use in the 
solution of such problems. There is first 
the body of data represented by the records 
of what the surveyors found in the various 
school systems. This body of information 
may be designated as the findings of the 
surveyors. There is another type of infor- 
mation represented by the recommenda- 
tions which the surveyors made for the 
improvement of the situations they dis- 
covered. This body of information may be 
designated as the recommendations of the 
surveyors. The fidings tell what the actual 
practices in school systems are and the 
recommendations tell what the educational 
experts think these practices ought to be. 
The findings present conditions as they 
exist; the recommendations give expert 
opinion concerning the theory of what the 
conditions should become. 


Education, 1916. 
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Dr. C. H. Judd stated that, “It is the 
duty of the survey to show the points at 
which the system is most highly efficient 
and the points at which suggestions of 
improvements can be made.” ! The state- 
ments to show the points at which the 
systems are most highly efficient will 
constitute the findings of surveyors, and the 
suggestions of improvement will constitute 
the recommendations of surveyors. The 
problem chosen for this study may be briefly 
stated as follows: What is the nature and 
scope of the work of the school principal? 


The Method Used 


In the solution of this problem one 
hundred surveys were studied. All of the 
city surveys were examined, and ninety-four 
of them containing facts about the principal 
or his work were used. In addition, three 
county and three state surveys, which dis- 
cussed the problem, were added to make the 
total an even one hundred. By using this 
number all frequency tables in the study 
were automatically converted into _per- 
centage tables. 

In developing a technique for using the 
survey material several questions presented 
themselves for consideration. The first 
related to collecting the data concerning 
the principal. In reading the surveys it was 
necessary to look through them page by page, 
for many significant facts are not well indexed. 
Several methods of collecting the relevant 
facts were tried before a satisfactory one 
was found. The method finally adopted 
had many unique characteristics. As the 
surveys were read the statements represent- 
ing the findings of the surveyors were 
recorded on four by six cards, the separate 
items being recorded with the appropriate 
page numbers of the report in which they 
appeared. In general the findings of each 


‘Charles H. Judd, School Survey Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1916. p. 11. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Board of 
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survey were recorded on one card, with the 
proper bibliographical information at the 
top. A few of the larger surveys required 
more than one card. In a similar manner 
all of the recommendations made by the 
surveyors were recorded on another set of 
four by six cards. Thus two sets of cards 
were obtained, one containing the facts as 
found by surveyors, and the other set con- 
taining the recommendations made by the 
surveyors. 


The second question related to the 
methods of tabulating and cataloging the 
statements on the two sets of cards. By 
trying tentative groupings of facts and 
testing them by reading through a random 
selection of cards, about ten different 
phases of the problem were identified. 
These were cataloged by using a system of 
colored ticks or signals on the margins of 
the cards. Ticks are made with the stroke 
of a pen or pencil in the spaces between the 
lines at the very edge of the margin of the 
card, using the right side for one set of data 
and the left hand side for another set of 
facts. Ticks should fill the space between 
the lines and be about one-eighth of an 
inch wide so that they may be readily seen 
when the edges of the cards are beveled. 
A key card must be made showing just 
what each colored tick in each space repre- 
sents. Two such keys were made, one for 
cataloging the facts recorded on the cards 
containing the findings and another for the 
cards containing the recommendations. 
These were similar although worded some- 
what differently in order to fit the facts as 
closely as possible. After the key cards 
were made, each of the cards was carefully 
examined and all of the facts on it were 
cataloged by means of placing the properly 
colored tick in the proper space on the 
margin of the card. The key cards served 
as guides. Sometimes as new facts were 
discovered it was necessary to make addi- 
tions or other changes on the key card in 
order to secure a complete index of all the 
material found on the cards. In this study 
the first space on the right-hand edge of the 
cards was used to tabulate the facts as to 
the types of principals found by the sur- 
veyors. The different types were indicated 
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by different colored ticks placed at the 
right-hand edge of the card. A red tick 
indicated that the principals in the particular 
city surveyed were free from teaching 
duties, a blue tick showed that the principals 
were teaching principals, green ticks showed 
that both types were found in the same city, 
and purple ticks showed that group princi- 
pals were found. The different spaces 
between the different lines on the edges of 
the cards were used for different phases of 
the subject and the different colors of the 
ticks used in any particular space were used 
to indicate aspects of that phase of the 
subject. In general, blue colored ticks 
indicated characteristics usually considered 
as undesirable, while the red ticks showed 
characteristics or qualities which are usually 
considered desirable. 

In this manner all of the cards in the two 
sets were ticked wherever necessary in order 
to catalog all of the facts found and all of 
the recommendations made by surveyors. 
The same colors were used to represent 
corresponding facts on both sets of cards, 
that is, a red tick in the first space on the 
right-hand edge of the cards containing the 
findings indicated that principals were free 
from teaching duties, and a red tick in the 
same place on the cards containing the 
recommendations was used to show that 
surveyors recommended that principals be 
free from teaching duties. 


Several advantages attach to the use of 
ticks for tabulation purposes. First, simply 
beveling the edges of the cards reveals 
tendencies, if any were present. Second, 
beveling shows at a glance the whole of a 
given situation and also tells what it is. 
Third, it suggests readily any relations 
between the facts on the two sets of cards. 
Fourth, when tables of data are needed 
they can be speedily derived by simply 
beveling the cards and determining fre- 
quencies by counting the colored ticks. 
Another advantage of this method is that 
fewer cards are necessary than when each 
isolated fact is placed on a separate card 
necessitating the duplication of the biblio- 
graphical information many times. By 
arranging the cards in chronological order 
it was possible to determine whether there 
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were changes as between earlier and later 
surveys in any of the phases of the problem 
studied. 
The Findings Concerning Principals 

The method of tabulation used makes it 
possible to readily learn what the surveyors 
found concerning the nature and scope of 
the work of the principal. By simply 
beveling the edges of the cards containing 
the findings of surveyors it is possible to 
see at a glance that the blue-colored ticks 
out-number the red and that as a whole the 
undesirable features in the work of the 
principal out-number the more desirable 
phases. A count of the ticks on the cards 
containing the findings showed that the 
ratio was actually 177 to 98. Table I 
gives a summary of some of the most im- 
portant facts found by surveyors. The 
frequencies represent the number of sur- 
veys in which the particular condition is 
found. It should be remembered, however, 
that, since the study included one hundred 


Tasie I—Finpincs oF Surveyors Con- 
CERNING PRINCIPAL 

















Findings |Sur irveys 








1. Type of principal found: | 
Free from teaching duties_____________| 28 
Teaching principal... ...........-.-.- | 23 














ES ee ee eens + 
| 
2. Nature of principal’s duties: 
Mainly administrative. _._________._-_- 33 
Properly supervisory -.......-.------- 17 
Execsuvely clerical ................-.- 20 
3. Specific duties performed by principals: 
Cisseréom visitation: ................- 8 
Conferences with teachers and supervisors 10 
Research and testing. .___..........-- 5 
General managerial tasks____.________- | 20 
ee ane eee | 10 
a See 4 
Janitorial direction... ...........-...- 3 
4. The principal’s position: 
Definitely defined with duties outlined__- 10 
Without any definite line of authority_._| 26 
Principal in full charge of his school___- 15 
Principal not the responsible head of 
Ee ee Od oe ae ee 23 
5. Type of person found in principalship: 
A promoted teacher with much exp... _- 17 
A non-progressive type of individual-__- 28 
An educational leader___._.....--..--- 9 
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surveys, each frequency is in reality a per- 
centage; that is, if a given fact has a fre. 
quency of ten it was found in ten per cent 
of all the surveys studied. 


Table I is divided into five of the major 
phases of the problem of the principal as it 
is found in the surveys. It may be noted 
that, in the surveys discussing the type of 
principal found, there are about as many 
principals with teaching duties as principals 
who have their time free from such duties. 
In general the surveyors condemned the 
policy of having principals who were in 
reality merely teachers with the extra 
administrative duties of a principal. In 
just one-third of the surveys the nature of 
the principal’s duties was classed as mainly 
administrative, while in only about one- 
half as many cases did the surveyors think 
that the principals were giving the proper 
attention to their supervisory duties. It is 
interesting to note that in twenty per cent 
of all the surveys used in this study the 
surveyors found the principals with exces- 
sive clerical duties. The specific duties 
performed by principals reveals that princi- 
pals are using three supervisory devices, 
namely, visitation, conferences, and research 
and testing. No doubt others were used 
but these three are mentioned most often 
by surveyors. The other duties are of an 
administrative character and do not seem 
to be very detailed, which is no doubt due 
to the fact that surveyors were usually 
more interested in the supervisory part of 
the work of the principal. The principal 
who was mainly an administrative officer, 
and especially when he failed to attempt 
any supervisory duties, was not regarded 
very highly by most of the surveyors. 
Surveyors often reported that the principals 
had the greater portion of their time drafted 
for purely administrative tasks. This 
policy was also condemned by them. A 
study of the surveys reveals the fact that 
the duties of principals differ widely and 
that there are many different things that 
individual principals do in various cities. 
Those listed in the table are only those that 
occur most frequently and that tend to 
reveal the activities of principals as a group. 

The question of the principal’s position 
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is one that received much attention by the 
surveyors and is one that has not been 
answered in many cities. The data in the 
table reveal that often the duties of princi- 
pals are not clearly defined and that often 
there is no definite line of authority in the 
school system. Surveyors also found that 
principals are often not the responsible 
heads of their schools. In contrast, some 
of the cities have principals whose duties 
are well defined and who are in full charge 
of their schools. Surveyors often pointed 
out the value of the strategic place occupied 
by the principal in the organization of a 
school system. 

Surveyors often reported that the princi- 
palship was filled by promoted teachers who 
had many years of teaching experience but 
who were not especially trained for the work 
of the principal. This policy was not con- 
sidered a sound one by them. They point 
out that several years of teaching experi- 
ence are necessary; however, in addition, 
the prospective principal should have spe- 
cial training and should enter the ranks of 
principals before he has been narrowed by 
too many years of teaching. The question 
of the leadership of the principal was given 
a great deal of attention by the surveyors 
and they were often adverse in their criti- 
cisms of the type of non-progressive indi- 
viduals found in the elementary school 
principalship. The table shows that in 
only nine cases did surveyors report educa- 
tional leaders found in the principalship. 
This is a severe indictment of the type of 
person in the principalship. 


The findings of the surveyors may be 
briefly summarized in general statements 
referring to the average principal and to the 
average situation as reported by the sur- 
veyors. The principal was free from 
teaching duties in approximately one-half 
of the communities studied. The principal 
was often purely an administrative officer 
without proper clerical help, usually en- 
gaged in the general management of his 
school, and usually gave too little time to 
the actual supervision of instruction. The 
principal’s position was often not well 
defined, and his duties were not well allo- 
cated and his responsibilities not well pre- 
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scribed. Often the principal was merely a 
promoted teacher who was inclined to be 
non-progressive rather than aggressive as 
an educational leader. The principal often 
lacked the training necessary to do the 
work of a principal on a high professional 
level. The average salary reported ($1875 
for elementary school principals and $3000 
for high school principals) was not high, 
and there was, on the whole, no sound basis 
for the salary schedule. Not much differ- 
ence is revealed between the principal as 
found in the earlier surveys and the princi- 
pal as found in the later surveys. 


The Recommendations Concerning 
Principals 

The method of tabulation used makes it 
possible to show strikingly how the recom- 
mendations contrast with the findings of 
the surveyors. When the cards containing 
the recommendations are beveled one 
can quickly see how the desirable char- 
acteristics out-number those undesirable, 
for the red ticks greatly outnumber the blue. 
Table II, which represents a summary of 
the more important recommendations, also 
indicates how the recommendations differ 
from the findings. The recommendations 
have been occasioned by the findings and 
each phase of this part of the problem has 
a definite relationship to a similar phase in 
the findings. In order to facilitate ease of 
reference between findings and recommenda- 
tions Table II has been arranged in a way 
similar to Table I. The recommendations 
agree much more closely than do the find- 
ings and show clearly that educators have 
definite ideas concerning the nature and 
scope of the work of the principal. 

In contrast with the difference in prac- 
tice found concerning the type of principal, 
surveyors are nearly unanimous in agree- 
ment that the principal shall be free from 
regular teaching duties. Surveyors are also 
in agreement in their recommendation that 
the principal shall have more supervisory 
duties. The recommendation that the 
principal should be a supervisory officer 
has the highest frequency of any findings 
or recommendations of surveyors. This 
fact shows the emphasis placed by surveyors 
upon the supervisory part of the principal’s 
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Taste II—ReEcOMMENDATIONS OF SURVEYORS 





CONCERNING PRINCIPAL 














| wr 
e | 
Recommendations No. of 
Surveys 
| 
1. Type of principal recommended: 
Free from teaching duties__________--- | 45 
Teaching principal... ..............- 
ee ee eee 6 


2. Nature of principal’s duties as recommended:| 
Properly supervisory - - - - - --- ee 65 
Mainly administrative. _........------ 

3. Specific duties recommended: 

More classroom visitation. ___.___-_-_--- | 


—_—— 


_— 
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More teachers’ conferences. __._..---_- 
More research and testing__________-__- 
Better general management_____-__---- 
Better rating of teachers____.._._----- 
Better janitorial oversight___....__---- 
etter pup Gebtrel. . — 2... 622.2. 





4. The position recommended for the principal: 

Better allocation of duties, better co- | 

ordination of work and a definite | 

itt OF SUUNORET oo ni anenen cues ae- 

Make the principal the chief super- | 

visory officer of his school with full | 

TD Pee eee, eee 42 

Some one other than the principal | 
responsible for the instruction in the | 

NN a 5 SD a ecnwesi cbt 4 


33 


5. Type of person recommended for the 
principalship: | 
An aggressive educational leader__ gat 
An especially-trained person capable 
of being both a supervisor and an 
MUNIN 8 oak ot oe ee aa 41 





duties. The surveyors repeatedly point out 
that the principal is the key to the super- 
visory situation in the schools. It is inter- 
esting to note that the surveyors point out 
about the same specific duties for principals 
in their recommendations as they reported 
in their findings. 

The men making the survey are also well 
agreed concerning the position recommended 
for the principal. They believe that the 
principal’s duties should be definitely 
allocated and co-ordinated with the work 
of the other officers in the system and that 
there should be a definite line of authority. 
They also state that the principal should be 
definitely responsible for the instruction in 
his school and that he should be the chief 
supervisory officer in his school. The type 
of person recommended for the principal- 
ship contrasts very sharply with the type 
of person so often reported by surveyors in 
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their findings. He should be an educational 
leader, aggressive, and with special training 
for the duties of administration and super- 
vision. 

Surveyors also recommend that princi- 
pals should receive greater salaries. In a 
total of thirty-four surveys recommenda- 
tions for salary increases for principals may 
be found. The average amount recom- 
mended ($2666 for elementary school prin- 
cipals and $3812 for high school principals) 
is approximately $800 higher than the 
average amount received. This seems to 
indicate that principals should receive an 
increase of approximately $800. 

The recommendations of surveyors con- 
cerning the principal may be summarized 
in the following statements. The principal 
should be free from all teaching duties; he 
should be a supervisory as well as an ad- 
ministrative officer. He should have a 
better position than is usually found; and 
he should be the supervisory and adminis- 
trative head of his school, with his duties 
well defined and definitely allocated and 
with supreme authority in his school, sub- 
ject, of course, to the authority of his 
superiors. He should be an educational 
leader who is aggressive and who has had 
special training. 
better paid. 


Conclusions 


1. The school surveys make up a body 
of literature which is a valuable source of 
data for use in the discussion of educational 
problems. They are especially useful as a 
source of information in solving problems 
in the field of organization and administra- 
tion and in solving the problems of super- 
visory and administrative officers. 

2. The method of tabulation by ticks 
described in this report proved of great 
value in conducting this study in the survey 
literature, and was a means of graphically 
showing relationship between findings and 
recommendations. 

3. The position of principal is not recog- 
nized as surveyors say it should be recog- 
nized. They point out that the principal- 
ship is the key to the whole supervisory 
situation in the schools. 

4. Educational leaders, as represented by 


Finally he should be 
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surveyors, report that the principal is too ai aruebery, de a 
often a promoted teacher or a mere adminis- 93g Alvon Til Withers 
trator and often lacks the necessary train- 1918 Columbia, S. C. Bunker 
ing. They recommend that the principal 1918 Elyria, Ohio Deffenbaugh 
should be a supervisory officer as well as an os "To a as saga 
os . anesville, Wis. ary 
administrator and should be an aggressive joj 5 Hit es ie 
educational leader in his school. 1918 Arizona Monahon 
é & & 1919 Binghamton, N. Y. Wiley 
A detailed report of this study is available ae ag — Wile 
as a Master's Thesis in the Library of the 1919 Winchester, Va. Gen. Education Board 
University of Chicago, School of Edudation. 1920 knee Idaho 1 Sears 
The complete list of the surveys used in 1920 Washington, D.C. Bunker 
. . . . C ]; 2 > 
the study is given below. They are listed in 1920 Winchester, Mass. Bunker 
‘ Y - 1920 Scranton, Pa. Weber 
chronological order and the date, name of 1921 Baltimore, Md. Strayer 
city surveyed, and the name of the director 1921 Elizabeth City, N.C. Bawden 
of the survey are given. Many of the sur- !7! Hackensack, N. J. Strayer 
: : - Inj. 1921 “Niagara Falls, N.Y. Wiley 
veys are no longer available except in Uni 1921 Wheeling, W.Va. ton 
versity Libraries. Some of those available 1921 Wilmington, Del. Bunker 
and of particular value to principals are 1921 Fruita, Col. _ Quigley 
starred 1921 Fairfield County, Ohio Landsittel 
1922 *Atlanta, Ga. Strayer 
List or Surveys EXAMINED IN THE STUDY 1922 Augusta, Maine Inelis 
— = —— = __—‘—«* 1922 . Lawrence, Kan. O’Brien 
‘ Directors of 1922 Philadelphia, Pa. Finnegan 
Date Name Surveys _ 1922 New Bedford, Mass. Spaulding 
1911 Baltimore, Md. Brown 1922 El Paso, Texas Horn 
1911 Boston, Mass. Finance Commission 1922 Shreveport, La. Deffenbaugh 
1911 East Orange, N. J. Moore 1922 Oklahoma . Bawden 
1912 Boise, Idaho Judd, Elliott, Strayer 1923 Alexandria, Va. Deffenbaugh 
1913 Bridgeport, Conn. Van Sickle 1923 *Providence, R. I. Strayer 
1913. Grafton, W. Va. Deahl 1923 Springfield, Mass. Strayer 
1913. Newburgh, N. Y. Potter 1923 Stamford, Conn. Strayer 
1913 New York, N. ¥. Hanus, Goodnow 1923 West Hartford, Conn. Meredith, Simpson 
1913. Portland, Ore. Cubberley 1923 St. Cloud, Minn. Spencer 
1914 Butte, Mont. Strayer 1923 West Virginia Cavins 
1914 SanF isco, Cal. Collegiate Al ; 1924 Chanute, Kan. O’Brien 
1914 Springfield, Ill " Sealed: he mee 1924 *Lockport, N. Y. Wiley 
1914 South Bend, Ind. Judd, Bobbitt 1924 Marion, Ill. Monroe 
1914 Chicago, Ill. Young 1924 Peoria, Ill. ‘ Chadsey 
1915 Ashland, Ore. Ayer 1925 Cranford, N. J. Strayer 
1915 Buffalo, N. Y. Finley 1925 Fort Lupton, Col. Ganders 
1915 Leavenworth, Kan. Monroe 1925 Superior, Wis. Engelhardt 
1915 Oakland, Cal. Cubberley 1925 Watertown, N.Y. Strayer 
1915 Ozden, Utah Deffenbaugh 1925 Hamilton Cs. Tenn. Walker 
1915 Port Townsend, Wash. Lull 1926 Galveston, Texas Shelby 
1915 *Salt Lake City, Utah Cubberley 1926 Hammonton, N. J. Strayer 
1915 San Antonio, Texas Bobbitt 1926 Humble, Texas Montgomery 
1915 Rockford, Ill. Jones 1926 Port Arthur, Texas Strayer 
1916 Boston, Mass. Van Sickle, Strayer 1926 *Racine, Wis. Barr 
1916 *Cleveland, Ohio Ayres 1926 Tampa, Fla. Strayer 
1916 D , Colo. dd, Bobbitt, Cub- 1926 Utah Tigert 
hen a _ 1927. Aurora, Minn. Engelhardt 
1916 Grand Rapids, Mich. Judd 1927 *Beaumont, Texas Strayer 
1916 San Francisco, Cal. Bawden 1927 Jacksonville, Fla. Strayer 
1916 Lane County, Ore. Ayer 1927 Fort Lee, N. J. Strayer 
1917. Akron, Ohio Brittain 1927 Lynn, Mass. Strayer 
1917 Brookline, Mass. Van Sickle 1927. Napa, Cal. : Sears 
1917 Bloomington, Ind. Smith 1927 New Prague, Minn. — Engelhardt 
1917. Portland, Ore. Horn 1927. Wilmette, IIl. Breed 
1917 *St. Louis, Mo. Judd 1928 Schenectady, N. Y. Wiley 
1917 St. Paul, Minn. Strayer, Coffman 
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Field versus Institutional 
Careers 
VERY year many men in advanced 
courses in education face a dilemma. 
They may have opportunities to go 
to field positions such as a superintendency, 
a principalship or teaching in public high 
schools. Again, they may have chances to 
go to work in a college, a university, a teach- 
ers college or a normal school. The dilemma 
consists in their not knowing which way to 
go and the more ambitious and capable 
they are, the more chances they have to go 
both ways. 

What are the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of the two types of work as 
careers for competent men? How may a 
man decide which is better for him? If he 
tries one and wishes to change to the other, 
what are his chances for a transfer without 
too great loss of salary and prestige? Such 
questions come up at once. 

As to advantages, field positions offer far 
greater attractions for men interested 
doing things rather than in discussion, 
reading, experimenting and research. Some 
university men are interested in doing 
things and manage to satisfy this interest. 
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But to accomplish this they usually have to 
create special contacts with the field and in 
any event the opportunities for satisfying 
this interest are much rarer than in regular 
field positions. For such men straight field 
offers a far greater “kick” and much more 
frequently. Often it gives them the stimu- 
lating sense of power which comes from 
directing an organization or a self-contained 
unit within. Most men in institutional work 
do not have the opportunity to gratify this 
sense. Field work offers many more con- 
tacts with the public which are very stimu- 
lating to men of the executive type. It has 
less of the deadly grind of research and 
publication which often tries the very soul 
of even successful university men. On the 
material side, field positions pay consider- 
ably larger salaries, a man can get into them 
with any level of training, and they demand 
much less training for a given salary. 
Increases in salary are often given inside 
the system without much reference to other 
systems whereas in institutional positions 
as a rule a man secures a substantial increase 
in salary only when some other institution 
is competing for his services. 


On the other hand, the field man does not 
have the stimulation of dealing with new 
ideas, of keeping up with progressive school 
work all over the country, of having many 
professional associates who are doing the 
same thing, and of having older and maturer 
minds to instruct, in anything like the 
degree enjoyed by the institutional man. 
The latter also often has the advantage of 
congenial social activities. The field man 
has not the control of his time that the 
institutional man has and usually has to 
put in far more hours on a definite schedule 
which he cannot control. He is generally 
limited to attendance at sectional or state 
educational associations and so does not 
have the contacts with leaders in his field all 
over the country that come as a matter of 
course to the institutional man. He cannot 
have the scholarly life with time to go 
deeply into things he cares about and some 
leisure for cultural growth which generally 
go with an institutional position. 

The field job is harder to secure in the 
first place, for the training school can place 
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men far more easily in an institution where 
the head can choose his faculty than in a 
public school system where the board of 
education has to be consulted and the 
candidate must usually meet the competi- 
tion of local men. The field man too often 
has no such tenure as does the institutional 
man. The best-paying field positions, the 
superintendencies, are not at all stable. A 
superintendent, if he wishes to advance 
professionally, must count, like a minister, 
on going to new communities with all the 
breakups in personal ties that such things 
mean for his wife and children. An insti- 
tutional man as a rule can count on staying 
in the same institution indefinitely if he does 
satisfactory work and while he may not 
receive much increase in salary, he can 
count on being able to supplement his 
income by outside work if he has any ability 
in this direction. While some field men do 
supplement their income by outside work, 
there is much more criticism of them for 
this, than in the case of institutional men. 


A man leaving the training school ought 
to consider carefully which of the two kinds 
of work he really prefers and for which he 
is better fitted. And this decision ought to 
be made on a long-time basis. The writer 
recalls vividly the middle western county 
superintendent who regretted not having 
stopped years ago to take graduate work. 
When considering such work the superin- 
tendent consulted a friend who had recently 
taken a doctorate. The latter was in doubt 
about the wisdom of taking such work for 
he had to return to his old position. Within 
a year, however, he was called to a much 
better position and he is now one of the 
leading state university presidents. The 
superintendent regretted having asked his 
friend’s advice one year too early. The 
training institution is not always wholly 
unbiased when it comes to giving advice 
on which kind of work to undertake. The 
pressure on the institution to find jobs for 
all the men going out is so severe that often 
a man is practically driven into the first 
likely job opening up, no matter whether 
he really prefers that line of work or not. 
If a man will carefully weigh the relative 
advantages of the two kinds of work and 
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think over his qualifications for them, he is 
not likely to make the wrong choice on a 
long-time basis. But he may need the 
courage of his convictions for a lean year or 
so at the start. If he has both lines of work 
open to him, the chances are that he can 
succeed in either. But the chances for great 
and continued success are surer in the one 
which will be more interesting to him. 


A fair percentage of men consider going 
into one side and transferring later to the 
other. Such transfers do sometimes occur, 
but they are not numerous or easy to make. 
After ten years in the field, a man is not 
regarded seriously by an institution, as 
compared with a youngster who gives 
promise of research and publication abilities 
and will start at a low salary and grow up. 
Any field man called to an institution usually 
owes the place to the fact that he has 
become so prominent and influential in his 
state or section that his outside contacts 
can be capitalized for bringing to the 
institution educational opportunities that 
would not come to its regular inside faculty. 
It is not easy for institutional men to go to 
good field positions, although we have some 
successful superintendents who changed 
from universities or normal schools. They 
had, however, so impressed the public mind 
by their activities that their being from an 
institution did not label them as “academic.” 
Some of them have returned to institutional 
work from the field. But the writer cannot 
recall a single such case where the man had 
not all along deliberately kept up the re- 
search and publication so dear to institu- 
tional heads. For any man contemplating 
riding two horses this way, the best advice 
is to keep one foot securely on the field work 
horse, and the other foot on the institutional 
horse of research and publication, until he 
decides on which steed to put both feet. 
Otherwise, as regards a real career in edu- 
cational work, he is sure to be indeed un- 
horsed. This means very different work 
for both feet, with the gaits and character- 
istics of the two horses always in mind. It 
is far more strenuous than riding a single 
steed. But riding two horses at the same 
time always means just that. 

CARTER ALEXANDER. 








Summer School Dates 
HE 1928-1929 Calendar which was 
published on page 115 of the Decem- 
ber number of the magazine was 
incomplete as to the dates of the summer- 
school sessions of several institutions. A 
request for additional information was 
addressed to all chapters concerned and 
replies from the following have been 
received with the dates indicated as below: 

Theta—Cornell University; July 6 to 
August 16. 

Xi—University of Pittsburgh; June 17 
to August 23. 

Sigma—Ohio State University; June 17 
to August 31. 

Upsilon—Northwestern University; June 
24 to August 17. 

Alpha-Epsilon—University of Southern 
California; June 17 to September 3. 

Alpha-Zeta—University of Arizona; June 
17 to August 16. 

Alpha-Theta—University of North Da- 
kota; June 17 to August 9. 

Alpha-Lambda—Boston University; July 
8 to August 17. 

Alpha-Nu—University of Kentucky; June 
17 to August 24. 

The absence of dates for summer school 
at other institutions should not be inter- 
preted as meaning that there is no summer 
school at these institutions; it simply means 
that information concerning the dates is 
not available. 

* * * 

The current fiscal year of the Fraternity 
is known as the 20th Fiscal Year. It began 
June 1, 1928, and will end May 31, 1929. 

* * * 

A member is in good standing who has 
paid his dues for the 20th fiscal year. He 
gets his Phi Delta Kappan regularly if he 
has kept a correct address on file in the 
national office. 
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The chapter fee and the national member- 
ship fee are payable simultaneously. Par- 
tial payments are irregular and they cause 
the chapter officers endless trouble if ac- 
cepted. The national office will not accept 
partial payments. 

* * * 

Chapters should never advance the pay- 
ment of the national membership fees for 
their members. Some have tried that 
procedure and they are still wondering 
when, if ever, the members will- reimburse 
them. Such a practice is a trouble maker 
in several different ways. It is better to be 


Scotch than sorry. 
* * * 


A member of an alumnus chapter must 
also maintain good standing in the active 
chapter to which he belongs. There is no 
transfer from the active chapter to the 
alumnus chapter. Alumnus chapter fees 
are extra and are paid direct to the alumnus 
chapter. “ee 


Dues for the 20th fiscal year were due and 
payable before June 1, 1928. A final cam- 
paign for payment was made just prior to 
December 1, 1928, by chapter officers. 
Payments, since December 1, are not ac- 
ceptable unless accompanied by dues for 


the 21st fiscal year. 
* * * 


The chapters will soon be instituting a 
campaign for payment of 21st year dues in 
advance. Members should respond promptly 
for two reasons. First, members in arrears, 
i. €., not paid in advance, will not receive 
the national magazine. Second, repetition 
of the appeal by chapter officers is both 
time consuming and expensive and it 1s 
unjust of members to add this extra burden 
to the duties of chapter officers. It pays to 
pay up and keep paid up. 

* * * 


The national membership fee is $1.50 per 
year beginning with June 1, 1929. 
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It was the privilege and pleasure of the 
Executive Secretary to attend the recent 
sessions of Section Q of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
which were held in New York City. Phi 
Delta Kappa is related to Section Q of the 
Association as an associate member and has 
been in this relation since December, 1922. 

In this associated relation, the fraternity 
is not involved in any special obligations, 
nor are there any privileges except that the 
programs of associated societies which meet 
with the A. A. A. S. are published in the 
general program. 

For several years, Phi Delta Kappa had 
a place on the program of Section Q and 
then later they became responsible for the 
joint dinner of Sections I and Q. In later 
years, they have not participated except to 
attend the meetings. 

An associated society may become affii- 
ated with the A. A. A. S. upon application 
to the permanent secretary of the organiza- 
tion and upon a vote of the council. The 
relationship of affiliation gives the organiza- 
tion so affiliated a representative in the 
council of the Association and in a section 
committee of its choice. Members of an 
affliated society are not required to pay the 
$5.00 membership fee for joining the 
A. A. A. S. 

Should Phi Delta Kappa seek affiliation 
with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science? 


* * 


One of the saddest places in this office is 
the “Morgue.” That is the place where we 
keep the magazines and other mail which 
are returned to us “unclaimed.” 

These pieces are variously labelled but 
one of the most common notations is, 
“Moved and left no address.” 

These pieces of mail belong to members 
who are in good standing, but who forgot 
to send us the new address. We make every 
possible effort to “follow up,” and at con- 
siderable expense, but we are often forced 
to acknowledge defeat. 

* *~ 

An effort has recently been made to 
assist the chapters to perfect their record 
systems and their methods of procedure in 


* 
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carrying on the routine work of the chapter. 
Forms, in use by the chapters, have been 
collected in sufficient quantity to assemble 
in packet form for distribution to all chap- 
ters. It is thought that chapter officers 
who examine this packet material carefully 
may find therein a great deal of help. One 
chapter, for example, has a printed receipt 
form on which they promptly acknowledge 
receipt of all payments by members. This 
is a commendable practice and worthy of 
adoption by all chapters. 

* * * 

The National Office has under advise- 
ment several requests fo: the chartering of 
new chapters and alse rec :iests for charter- 
ing of alumni chapters. ‘hese will be pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee at its 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, in February. 

* * * 


Life Membership Number One 
Life Membership in Phi Delta Kappa has 


been secured by one member of the fra- 
ternity, Dr. Don C. Rogers, Epsilon 237, 
who is at present Director of Building 
Survey, Chicago Public School System. 

A statement concerning Life Membership 
and an application blank may be found on 
page 95 of the October number of the 
Phi Delta Kappan. Members of the fra- 
ternity will do well to consider this plan of 
continuous membership and of permanent 
contribution to the work of the fraternity. 

Applications should be sent direct to the 
national office, accompanied by check for 
$50.00. National and -chapter fees (not 
including fees to an ‘alumnus chapter) are 
guaranteed for life by payment of this 
amount. 

It has been suggested that a Life Member- 
ship in Phi Delta Kappa would make an 
ideal birthday or Christmas gift. Perhaps 
your wife or friends have not thought of 


that possibility. 


* * 


The Executive Secretary and his office 
force are rapidly mastering the detail of the 
work in the National Office, and are now in 
a position to render prompt service to 
chapters and individual members. We want 
you to feel free to call upon us for any service 
which this office may legitimately render. 


* 
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Kappa now have?” is a question tabulated as of January 15, 1929, and a 
frequently asked. The information careful study of them will answer the above 


which appears in tabular form herewith is question. 


" H« many members does Phi Delta gently and accurately. These data are 
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an attempt to answer the question intelli- Statements of Phi Delta Kappa member- d 
| 
MEMBERSHIP STANDING BY CHAPTERS, JANUARY 15, 1929 : 
er a BAe SOR | } 
| Char-| Last | Good Stand-} In Arrears Dec’d | In Ar’rs Since I 
Chaput | og Roll ing Fiscal Year —— + Naneet oy Yr. of Init. I 
Year No. — —7 ina erre Drop. ———— 
No. | m* | 19th 20th 18th | 19th - 
| | | x 
Alpha____- _...-----| 1906 | 563 | 249 | 486 | 20 | 33 | 210 | 37 14 0 4 0 
SAREE | 1908 | 1033 | 593 | 66.9 | 44 | 73 | 177 | 115 31 8 13 
Gamma__- 7% 1909 | 353 | 178] 56.1 | 22 26 | 91 21 15 7 3 P 
Delta_ __- i 1909 | 441 | 200/489 | 88 | 26 | 95 16 16 18 0 R 
| RRA 1909 | 444] 241] 60.7 | 22 | 30 | 104 | 34 13 2 1 s 
a __...| 1909 | 621} 410] 74.2 | a | 47 1 8@ | 52 | 17 1 8 U 
_ ___....| 1910 | 447] 188] 461] 14 | 70 | 136 | 25 14 2 19 
___ ee -| 1911 | 270] 120] 48.9 | 15 | 37 | 73 | 16 9 6 8 PI 
a SPE AR | 379 | 233 | 64.7 | 12 30 85 8 11 1 6 Ps 
Kappa ......-.-...--------| 1912 | 333 | 191 | 62.4 | 17 13 85 10 | 17 0 0 S 
| | T 
Lambda. | 1913 | 384} 230] 63.4 | 23 36 74 9 12 0 1 Al 
ah Ese cbs aegetawae | 1913 | 165 79 | 50.3 sis 47 5 3 4 5 
LS pian ae | 1913 | 378 | 144/411 | 16 | 89 | 101 19 9 0 9 Al 
See _..| 1914 | 207] 104] 544 | 22 | 30 | 35 5 11 3 3 Al 
Omicron. ___...-- -| 1914 | 291 | 176] 63.8 | 36 | 12 | 52 6 9 0 7 P 
ey ea he ain shoei ; 1914 | 337 | 243 | 80.5 ll 19 29 27 8 0 4 Alj 
aa _....| 1915 | 331 | 276 | 83.4 9 18 28 0 0 1 6 
ERR SRS ie | 1916 | 368] 189] 53.2 | 21 49 96 6 7 2 ll Aly 
3 ae , __..| 1916 | 194] 163 | 89.1 3 9 8 3 8 0 0 Alf 
Upsilon __- __.| 1917 | 216] 87] 422] 16 | 30 73 8 2 2 3 Al 
F 
ee lh _....-| 1921 | 259} 191 | 75.5 23 21 18 5 1 6 3 Alp 
gE Aa eng | 1921 | 347] 2891] 85 9 21 21 3 4 3 3 
| Eee 1921 | 136 68 | 55.3 9 26 20 12 1 0 8 Alp 
eee fF Mm Fe 9 8 15 3 4 1 2 Alp 
Alpha-Alpha___.__-_--------| 1921 | 283 | 204|72.6] 12 | 24 | 41 1 1 1 5 
Alpha-Beta......--..---.---| 1921 | 100} 67/684] 0 | 19 | 12 2 | 0 0 | 17 
Alpha-Gamma_________-----| 1922 | 180] 88 | 50.6 | 22 17 47 2 4 5 6 i 
Alpha-Delta...._._........- | 1922] 166] 119 | 72.6 4 | 27 14 0 2 0 3 ; 
Alpha-Epsilon____________-- | 1924} 268] 135/511 | 19 | 78 32 2 2 2 10 shiy 
Alpha-Zeta__ Leoet S922) 92% 9625 OOF 9 10 8 0 3 0 2 Phi 
| | 
Alphe-Era............-.- 1924| 81} 42 | 52.5 8 | 24 6 0 1 2] 12 Api 
Alpha-Theta._._________- _.| 1924} 136] 103 | 763 | 10 | 17 5 1 0 0 0 192 
Alpha-lota_________- ee 11924} 99] 86] 87.7 0 8 4 1 0 0 6 init 
Alpha-Kappa_-._.....-..----| 1925 178 100 | 56.2 24 37 17 0 0 8 16 = 
Alpha-Lambda______- __| 1925 83 59 | 71.9 4 14 5 0 1 3 7 » 
orr 
ee 1926 | 103 | 102 |1CO 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 “om 
; ileal Se 1928 | 56} 56 |100 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ate 
a cere 10613 | 6317 | 63.8 | 592 {1051 |1948 | 455 | 250 88 | 211 goo. 
| 
twel 
*The per cent of members in good standing is the relationship between the number in good standing and the the 


sum of the number in good standing, in arrears, and nominal. 
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PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP IN Goop STANDING, JANUARY 15, 1929 
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Cw Non 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXNXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


6 
5 
4 
5 
6: 
8 
8 
5 
8 
4 
7 
8 
5 
8 
7 
68 
50 
72 
51 
69 
52 
76 
87 
56 
71 
100 
100 


























ship for previous years may be found in the carried on, we now have 63.8% of our 
Phi Delta Kappan for December, 1924; members in good standing. By the end of 
April, 1927; August, 1927, and August, the year the proportion should be above 
1928. The growth in the fraternity by 75%. 

initiation is now approximately 1,100 mem- That there should be a constant margin 
bers per year. The increasing percentage of over 30% of our members in arrears, 
of members in good standing is also worthy some of whom are classified as nominal 
of note. At the end of the eighteenth fiscal members only, is somewhat of a reflection 
year, there were 67.7% of the members in upon the fraternity. Nearly 20% of our 
good standing. With four months of the membership is classified as “nominal,” i.e., 
twentieth fiscal year yet to pass and with two or more years in arrears. 

the Spring campaign for dues yet to be The total membership listed as 10,613 is 
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somewhat misleading since that number 
includes the duplicates by transfer and it 
includes the deceased, demitted and 
dropped. The actual total membership at 
present is 9,908. This is the figure which 
has been used in the percentage calculations. 

The last two columns of the table have 
been included to show the surprisingly 
large number who fall into the “arrears” 
section of our file immediately after the 
year of their initiation. Since the initiation 
fee covers the national and local dues for 
the fiscal year in which the new member is 
initiated, the new members are in good 
standing for the remainder of that year. 
There were 2,151 initiates in the 18th and 
19th fiscal years. Of these, a little less than 
14% have not paid dues for the succeeding 
year or years and they are now included in 
the arrears columns for the 19th and 20th 
fiscal years. 

That 14% of the initiates are immediately 
lost to the fraternity is not to the credit cf 
the fraternity, the candidates selected for 
membership, the impressiveness of its in- 
itiation, or its method of carrying on busi- 
ness. Chapter officers will do well to take 
steps to avoid such a loss this year. 

The graphic presentation of the per cent 
of members in good standing is worthy of 
study. The two youngest chapters have 
100% of their membership in good standing. 
Other chapters range from 41.1% to 89.1% 
in good standing with an average for the 
fraternity of 63.8%. This per cent for the 
fraternity as a whole is too low but certainly 
those chapters whose percentage is below 
the average would do well to expend some 
extra thought and energy in a campaign to 
reach the delinquent members of their 
chapter rolls. Some chapters have made 
an excellent showing and they should be 
commended for the splendid business ad- 
ministration which this showing indicates. 
That the officers of these chapters have 
expended a proportionately larger amount 
of thought and energy on their work as 
chapter officers seems to be self evident. 

The size of the local chapter fee does not 
seem to be any element of importance in 
relation to the percentage of members 
which pay up. Chapters with small fees 
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are below average and the same may be 
said of those having high fees. While we 
do not have the evidence at hand to prove 
the point, we may guess that there are at 
least two reasons for the poor ranking of 
some chapters: 

1. Lack of consistent and definite effort 
to collect dues. 

2. Lack of a chapter program to reach 
the field membership by news letters and 
bulletins. 

The Executive Secretary will doubtless 
hear from some of the chapters who disagree 
with his guess. That will be fine. But, it 
will be a disappointment to him if there 
isn’t enough study of the situation to locate 
the specific causes. We hope that the causes 
may be identified and that corrective treat- 
ment may be applied. 

Finally, the situation as a whole is cause 
for a considerable degree of satisfaction. 
Sixty-four per cent of our members in good 
standing is a very commendable record 
when we realize that we have a membership 
that has a constantly changing address, 
and that we place a responsibility for 
follow-up upon our student chapter officers 
who are already loaded to the limit with 
their academic work. The spirit of “‘Serv- 
ice” which spurs on the officers of our active 
chapters is a factor of which we are well 
aware. And to every man who is moved by 
it, we would be pleased to extend the grip 
and greeting of a Phi Delta Kappan. 


The April number of the Put Detta Kappan will 
carry a table showing the prevailing practices in the 
active chapters of the fraternity relative to the follow- 
ing matters: 


Number of meetings held per month 

Day of week for regular meetings 

Hour of regular meetings 

Chapter dues, active members 

Chapter dues, associate members 
Honorarium paid to Secretary or Treasurer 
Employment of clerical help and rate of pay 
Frequency of News Letters 

News Letters printed or mimeographed 


The information already assembled reveals an inter- 
esting variety of practices in the different chapters. 
These tables are presented through the Pui De ta 
KapPAN as a means of informing the membership of 
the fraternity about the fraternity. The Executive 


Secretary will be glad to receive comments and sug- 
gestions for continuing the series from members of the 
fraternity. 
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As the Author Sees It 


(Please send contributions to the editor.) 


The Conduct of Student Teaching in State 
Teachers Colleges. W. D. Armentrout, 
Colorado Teachers College Education Series 
No. 2, 1928. 

The purpose of this book is to analyze 
student teaching as a factor in the profes- 
sional training of teachers. An attempt is 
made to bring together material from a 
variety of sources and present it in such a 
way that it will prove valuable to adminis- 
trative officers and instructors in teacher- 
training institutions. The major problem 
centers around the question of developing 
a sound basis for the acquisition of academic 
and professional knowledge and the attain- 
ment of skill. The ten chapters comprising 
the book are as follows: The Historical 
Development of Student Teaching; The 
Relation of Theory and Practice in the 
Professional Training of Teachers; An 
Analysis of the Activities of Student Teach- 
ing; The Present Status of Student Teach- 
ing in State Teachers Colleges; Observation 
as a Factor in Student Teaching; A Time 
Analysis of Student Teaching Activities; 
Methods of Improving Student Teaching; 
A Suggested Program for Student Teaching 
in the Elementary School; A Comparative 
Study of the Ratings of Training Teachers 
and Superintendents on the Qualifications 
of Teachers; Some Difficulties in the Organ- 
ization and Administration of Student 
Teaching. This last chapter presents four 
specific problems: The relation of the size 
of the training school and the college en- 
rollment; The securing of capable and well- 
prepared training teachers; Measuring the 
progress of student teachers; and the re- 
sults of student teaching on the pupils 
taught. 

W. D. ArmMEntrROUT. 
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Laboratory Exercises in Educational Statis- 
tics with Tables, Robert L. Morton, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, College of Education, 
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Ohio University. Published by Silver, : 
Burdett & Company, December, 1928. 

This book is both a syllabus and a source 
of practice material for two courses in 
statistics. It is divided into two parts. 
Part I includes the work for a first course 
and deals with the frequency distribution, 
graphic methods, measures of central tend- 
ency, percentiles and percentile curves, 
measures of variability, probability and the 
normal curve, and elementary work in 
correlation. Part II, intended for a second 
course, provides for a review of Part I and 
devotes sections to logarithms, correlation 
and regression, partial and multiple corre- 
lation, and a number of miscellaneous topics. 

There are fifty divisions, called “‘exer- 
cises,” in the book. In general, an exercise 
includes four parts. 


First, there is provided a very brief 


introductory statement relative to the 
subject of the exercise. This statement is 
not intended to provide the student with a 
sufficiently comprehensive discussion of the 
topic under consideration; rather, it estab- 
lishes contacts with the various texts in 
elementary statistics and, in many cases, 
affords a connecting link with preceding 
exercises. This introductory statement 
frequently includes an illustrative example 
fully worked out. 

Second, the student is given specific 
problems in calculating, graphing, etc. 
These problems are indicated by (a), (4), 
(c), etc. 

Third, additional items of information 
and important matters of interpretation 
are called for in a series of questions. To 
answer these questions the student will 
find it necessary to read the discussion 
provided by the classroom text and possibly 
to consult other references. 

Fourth, a list of selected references is 
appended. This list includes the more 
important sources of information. 
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The material of this book has been 
through two mimeographed editions. It 
has been used through four semesters in the 
author’s classes at Ohio University and 
through two summer quarters (four terms) 
in graduate courses conducted by the 
author at Ohio State University. Copies 
have also cone to interested persons in other 
institutions. The material has been revised 
again and again during this period of 
experimental use. 

This book is not a textbook nor is it 
designed to accompany any particular text. 
It furnishes the needed supplementary 
practice material and tables to facilitate 
calculation, whatever book may be used as 
class text. Indeed, if the students have 
access to a library well stocked with the 
better known text books in statistics, very 
satisfactory progress may be made, with- 
out having the students own any books 
except Laboratory Exercises. The author 
has required his students to purchase any 
one of a half-dozen texts in addition to 
Laboratory Exercises. He has found it a 
distinct advantage to have members of the 
class own different texts. 

The tables include squares and square 
roots, four-place logarithms of numbers, 
five-place logarithms of numbers, five-place 
logarithms of (7-r?) and )/s-r?, ordinates 
and areas of the normal curve in units of 
both sigma and the P. E., probable errors 
of correlation coefficients, values of r cor- 
responding to I’ (rho) and R, and values of 
k and 7-k. The tables are also bound sepa- 
rately. 

Rosert L. Morron. 
* * * 


Teaching Aids For the Asking, Homer J. 
Smith. Published by University of Minne- 
sota Press, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. A 60-page list of half a thousand 
informational booklets, charts, and other 
materials offered free or at small cost by 
manufacturing and sales organizations. Se- 
lected, classified, and annotated. Of special 
interest to teachers of industrial subjects, 
but helpful also to those working in the 
fields of science, geography, and similar 
subjects. More than 700 firms were asked 
to submit such things as they might have 


prepared for distribution as educational 
advertising. It was suggested that only 
such publications be sent as have educa- 
tional merit and as would be mailed to 
teachers upon request. All materials re- 
ceived were carefully examined in the light 
of educational objectives. About one-third 
were discarded and what appears in this 
bulletin has been judged worthy of school 
use. The possibilities in this direction have 
been, by no means, exhausted—the number 
of fields could have been extended and each 
list carried to much greater length. The 
list, however, is sufficiently extensive to be 
of immediate service to teachers and sug- 
gestive to them of what they can do for 
themselves and their students. Classroom 
work can be made engaging and effective 
to the degree that there is at hand fresh and 
authentic illustrative materials in forms 
convenient for the students’ use. 
Homer J. Situ, 
* * * 


The Book of Rural Life, Knowledge and 
Inspiration. A Guide to the Best in Modern 
Living. (10 volumes.) Edward Mowbray 
Tuttle, Editor in Chief. Published by 
Bellows-Reeve Company, Chicago. 

This is an encyclopedic work of reading 
and reference for schools, libraries and 
homes. Approximately twenty-five per 
cent of the material deals with all phases of 
science, the foundation of modern life. 
Thirty-five per cent deals with agriculture, 
which, broadly considered, is the business 
of rural life and the mainstay of urban life. 
Ten per cent covers the civic and business 
relationships which represent the contacts 
of community life. Ten per cent deals with 
home making, the heart of every life; 
Another ten per cent treats of health and 
recreation, the strength of any life; and a 
final ten per cent is devoted to character 
and education, the goal of all life. 

The chief distinctions of The Book of 
Rural Life are as follows: (1) It is an authen- 
tic rather than a compiled work. Two hun- 
dred fifty men and women, recognized 
authorities in their respective subjects, 
wrote and signed its thousands of articles. 
(2) The style of writing is simple and inter- 
esting, scientific and accurate, but not 
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technical. It is within the range of quite 
young readers, yet in no sense does the adult 
user feel that it has been “‘written down’”’ 
for children. (3) The alphabetical ar- 
rangement, very full cross references, lists 
of related articles and a complete classified 
Reader’s Research Guide in Volume X 
make the work equally useful for quick 
reference or for extended research. (4) The 
illustrations are profuse and _ instructive, 
each with its own teaching caption. 

In these days of particular stress on the 
influence of the environment in education 
and of the increasing use of problem and 
project methods of directed study with their 
attendant need for condensed, authentic, 
readily available sources of reference, the 
production of a work such as The Book of 
Rural Life is significant. Moreover, its 
contribution to a closer bond of sympathetic 
understanding between urban and rural 
people is important to the permanent wel- 
fare of our nation. 

Epwarp M. Tutt -e. 
* * * 


The Funior College in America. Frederick 


L. Whitney. Colorado Teachers College 
Education Series No. 5. Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, 1928. 

This fact-finding investigation was re- 
quested by the presidents of the five insti- 
tutions of higher learning of the state of 
Colorado because of the state-wide interest 
in the junior college as a possible addition 
to the public school system of the state. 
For this reason the emphasis of interpreta- 
tion in the book is put upon the public 
junior college, although the first chapter 
gives complete information for both public 
and private junior colleges as to number 
(1927-28), date of establishment, enroll- 
ment, units of control, coeducation and 
segregation, sectional distribution, gradu- 
ates, and source of students. 

Succeeding chapters deal with objectives, 
laws, standards, curriculum, and cost. In 
every case, trend of development is reported 
over a period of seven years since the 
Commonwealth Fund junior college study 
of 1922. The final chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of feasible criteria for the organ- 
ization of public junior colleges. 


ia 


Appendices give complete lists of 146 
public and 336 private junior colleges with 
data as of June, 1928, on location, executive 
head, unit of administration, year of estab- 
lishment, and enrollment in freshman and 
sophomore classes for the last two years. 

This book is No. 5 in the Colorado 
Teachers College Education Series inaugu- 
rated about two years ago and consisting of 
technical books whose aim is that of service 
in the field of public education. 

Freperick L. WHITNEY. 
Professional Productions 
(Continued from page 137) 


“2. Number of instructional units into 
which the teaching is organized. 

“3. Identification in the instructional 
material of important number combina- 
tions. 

“4. The units of skill contained in the 
examples appearing in the instructional 
material. 

“5. Essential abilities, judgments and 
procedures specifically taught in the ex- 
planatory material. 

“Wide differences were found to exist 
among the texts examined on each of the 
five aspects of instruction included in the 
study. 

“Instructional material in text books may 
be judged by the same criteria that we use 
in evaluating other instruction. In the 
study four criteria are suggested for use in 
evaluating instructional material in text 
books of arithmetic: (1) Create an active 
attack; (2) Teach all difficulties; (3) Teach 
one difficulty at a time; (4) Teach each 
difficulty in at least two settings. 

“Rosert E. McConne tt (Phi 59), Pro- 
fessor of Education, Marshall College, State 
Teachers College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. ‘A History of the Development of 
the Department of Public Instruction in 
Towa.’ 

“Education in Iowa is pre-eminently a 
function of local government. Such activi- 
ties as have been brought under the direct 
control of the State have been confined to 
several departments or bodies not to a 
single centralized department of Education. 
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Iowa, then, may be regarded as a repre- 
sentative of the de-centralized type of State 
control of education as contrasted, for 
example, with New York, where a strong, 
centralized department administers educa- 
tion with a considerable degree of authority. 

“In Iowa the several fairly independent 
bodies sharing in the administration of 
education are: the Department of Public 
Instruction; the State Board of Education; 
the Board of Education Examiners; the 
State Library Commission; the Board of 
Trustees of the State Library and Historical 
Departments; and the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education. 

“Co-ordination among these several bod- 
ies is secured through an elective official 
known as the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and a member of each of the 
other bodies named, except the State Board 
of Education, with which he has no official 
connection. 

“The purpose of this study was to trace 
the historical development of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction from its origin 
in the territorial period to the year 1928. 
It was found necessary, also, to include in 
the treatment the several boards bound to 
the department through the person of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
An attempt has been made to define the 
functions of the department at each stage 
in its history, to show the size and composi- 
tion of the personnel of the staff at succes- 
sive periods, to describe the policies of each 
administration, and to present a_ brief 
biography of each of the eighteen men who, 
at different times, have held the office of 
chief executive of the Iowa School System. 


“Austin C. Repp (Epsilon 409), Assist- 
ant, College of Education, State University 
of lows, Iowa City, Iowa. ‘A Study of the 
Effects of Mixed Versus Isolated Drill on 
the Maintenance of Skills in Arithmetic.’ 

“The purpose of this investigation was 
to determine which of two types of drill 
(mixed and isolated) was more effective in 
maintaining skills in arithmetic. The experi- 
ment was conducted with the intention of 
giving definite information as to whether 
drill should come seldom, in isolation, and 
in large amounts in each function of arith- 





metic or should come frequently, in mixed 
drills and in comparatively small amounts. 

“The experimental work was conducted 
in the sixth grades of twenty-four public 
schools in Iowa. These sixth-grade classes 
were divided into two groups, M and I. 
Group M used mixed drills in arithmetic 
and Group I used isolated drills. In all six 
hundred and thirty-one pupils participated 
in the work. A pre-test was given to all 
pupils at the beginning of the experiment. 
Following this test a drill program of twenty- 
six weeks was carried out, after which a final 
test in arithmetic was given. 

“Both groups used exactly the same 
examples for drill on nine different opera- 
tions in arithmetic. The difference in the 
drills used was in the distribution of ex- 
amples. In Group I one operation only 
received practice during a drill period of 
twenty minutes each week. In Group M 
several operations were drilled upon each 
week during a drill period of the same 
length as that used by Group I. Motiva- 
tion was held constant throughout the 
experiment. 

“By means of the pre-test scores the 
initial ability of every pupil was determined 
and the writer was enabled to equate the 
two groups on ability before the drill pro- 
gram begun. By using final test scores in 
connection with pre-test scores the effects 
of each type of drill was determined and 
comparisons were made. Only the scores of 
pupils who engaged in the whole drill pro- 
gram and who took both the pre-test and 
the final test were used in making com- 
parisons. When such cases were chosen 
and the groups were equated, four hundred 
and seventy pupils’ scores were available for 
comparison. The difference in the mean 
scores of the two groups (equated on pre- 
test scores) on the final test was 21.11 with 
a PE (diff.) of 2.29. This difference is 
heavily in favor of pupils using mixed drills. 
Such a difference is statistically significant 
being 8.22 times the PE (diff.). 

“From the results of the study the con- 
clusion may reasonably be drawn that mixed 
drill is superior to isolated drill as a main- 
tenance device in arithmetic. The study 
further showed that all pupils who engaged 
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in the experiment were benefited by the use 
of drills but the group of pupils with the 
lowest initial ability profited most. 

“RicHarD R. Foster (Epsilon 364), 
Director of Research, Ohio State Teachers 
Association, 427-428 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Columbus, Ohio. ‘Some 
Aspects of Teaching and Testing in College 
Freshman English.’ 

“The study is the result of simultaneous 
attacks upon three related problems in the 
field of freshman English instruction at the 
University of lowa. The principal aims of 
the investigation were as follows: (1) To 
determine the nature and relative impor- 
tance of the needs and deficiencies of fresh- 
men with respect to punctuation; (2) To 
determine the amount and significance of 
the improvement made by freshmen with 
respect to specific items and related groups 
of items in punctuation, grammar, and 
spelling, during one year of instruction 
under normal conditions; and (3) To deter- 
mine tentatively the validities and relia- 
bilities of three tests which were designed to 
measure various non-mechanical factors 
believed to be related to composition ability. 

“The materials utilized in the investiga- 
tion consisted of (1) 300 themes written by 
100 freshmen at the beginning of the 
academic year 1926-27, aggregat ng approx - 
mately 100,0CO running words; (2) 200 
themes written by the same students at the 
end of the same year; (3) The response of 
200 freshmen to the test items in Parts 1, 2, 
3 and 4 of the English Training Test, lowa 
Placement Examinations, Series ET-1, Re- 
vised, B, at the beginning and again at the 
end of the year; (4) The performances of 89 
freshmen on the three non-mechanical 
language tests in January, 1928, together 
with a theme written by each of these stu- 
dents. 

“Results and conclusions may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Forty-three specific 
categories of punctuation situations were 
found in the themes; (2) The total number 
of crucial punctuation errors was 3478, or 
approximately 35 errors per 1000 running 
words; (3) The estimated reliability coeffi- 
cient of the ranks of specific categories 
according to frequency of error was .977; 


(4) Of the nine comprehensive categories of 
punctuation situations, four appear to be 
particularly in need of remedial attention: 
(a) independent clauses; (b) modifying 
clauses and phrases; (c) independent ele- 
ments; and (d) series of elements. Errors 
in (a) and (b) constituted more than fifty 
per cent of all errors recorded; (5) The 
differences in student performances on the 
English Training Test at the beginning and 
at the end of the year were in general too 
small to be considered pedagogically sig- 
nificant; (6) A coefficient of multiple corre- 
lation of .724 was obtained between a com- 
bination of three general-merit ratings on 
themes and four other variables consisting 
of the scores on the three non-mechanical 
language tests and a count of errors in 
punctuation, grammar, and spelling per 100 
words in the themes; (7) It appears that 
none of the three non-mechanical tests 
would contribute much to estimates of 
composition ability over and above the 
contribution made by certain tests of more 
mechanical skills; (8) It is recommended 
that teachers of freshman English at the 
University of Iowa give more attention to 
the deficiencies of students in the me- 
chanics of writing, and that they base remedial 
work in punctuation largely upon the four 
main categories in which errors occurred 
most frequently in this study. 

“CuHarves E. Prary (Epsilon 103), Di- 
rector of Collegiate Research, College of 
Education, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. ‘A Study of Reading 
Maturity in French at the College Level.’ 

“This study subscribes to the reasofs 
that have been presented for centering the 
two-year French curriculum in college upon 
the single aim of reading-ability. It ad- 
vances the hypothesis that since the justifi- 
cation for this concentration relies upon the 
fact that it is the one skill that can be kept 
up in post-instructional years, the measure- 
ment of this ability should be in terms of 
the reading maturity necessary to make the 
operation of this outcome within the limits 
of probability. 

“It develops and defends these criteria 
for the measurement of reading maturity 
in narrative materials: 
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“1. Such maturity should be measured 
by the extent to which the student can read 
with ease or facility and with satisfactory 
comprehension in paragraphs or selections 
that require the use of a wide comprehen- 
sion span in reading. 

“2. Those students should be considered 
mature readers who can read materials of 
the above type with comparable accuracy 
and at half the rate at which other college 
students at the same level can read the 
translation of these materials in English. 

“In a final test, which conformed to these 
specifications, 40 per cent of the second- 
year French students at the University of 
Iowa reached or exceeded this standard of 
maturity, while an additional 10 per cent 
made scores closely approaching it. 

“An experimental section conducted in 
the final 11 weeks of the course for the pur- 
pose of making an attack on the students’ 
failure to read with a wide comprehension 
span showed an improvement over a care- 
fully balanced control group in the final 


test. The difference in the mean scores was 


equal to 1.83, 2.74 or 3.89 times the Prob- 


able Error or difference, depending upon 
the tests used for pairing experimental and 
control students. 

“Paragraph reading ability in English 
was found to be correlated with that ob- 
taining in French by coefficients of +.53 
+ .04 and +.60*.02. Thirty-five students 
of 37 whose English reading scores were 
below a certain critical level, failed to reach 
the average score on the French paragraph 
rgading test. There were evidences that a 
slow rate and inaccurate reading habits in 
English may not characterize a student’s 
reading in French, providing the student’s 
English reading ability does not fall below 
the critical level mentioned above. 

“Contrary to general expectation, the 
number of students who made significantly 
higher scores on an un-timed power test 
than they made on a timed facility test was 
not large, approximating only 14 per cent 
of the entire second-year group. The 
inferior students did not make a better 
showing in the reading power test than on 
the reading facility test. In general, 
the relation between the abilities measured 


by the facility test and the power test was 
shown by the correlation coefficient of 
+.61 * .04. 


“Harvey H. Davis (Epsilon 281), Com- 
bination Position (Research Department) 
State Department of Education and Pro- 
fessor of School Administration, College of 
Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. ‘A Technique for Computing 
Unit Cost of Subjects Taught in High 
School.’ 


“School cost accountants have reached 
rather general agreement in naming and 
defining the general heads under which 
school costs should be charged. In some 
cases they have gone on and made alloca- 
tions under these heads (General Control, 
Instruction, Operation, Maintenance, Co- 
ordinate Activities, Auxiliary Agencies, 
Fixed Charges, Debt Service, and Capital 
Outlay) to different types of schools within 
a system and more rarely to individual 
schools. 


‘The purpose of this study was to develop 
and apply, for illustrative purposes, a tech- 
nique which would carry the allocation to 
individual subjects in secondary school. 
The technique involves a detailed treatment 
of the sub-items of the standard heads 
mentioned above so that each may be 
charged to the appropriate one of the four 
partially independent variables, of pupil, 
teacher, supplies and setting which com- 
pose a school. 

“This analysis carried to the individual 
unit makes, possible computation of subject 
costs which give due consideration to space 
requirements, and supply requirements of 
subjects as well as a more accurate compu- 
tation of pupil and teacher costs. 

“The resulting figures furnish school 
administrators with data on which to base 
estimates of the cost of revising the program 
of studies and to detect the high spots in 
the cost of their existing programs. The 
variations shown through this technique 
are considerably greater in some cases than 
by the method of computing teaching costs 
alone because the other than salary costs 
frequently vary more widely than do those 
for salary.” 
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\ News Items from Here and There x 
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Do you know of any education news pertaining to your 
Chapter, School of Education, U niversity, City, State, or 
your own School, which may, because of its general interest 
appeal, find a place in this section of the Put Devta 
Kappan? If so, send it to the editor sometime before 
March 15 and it will appear in the April issue of the 
magazine. Some chapters send us the publications which 
carry the news of their institutions and we commend the 
practice to others.—Editor. 








PHI DELTA KAPPA LUNCHEON 
Tuesday, 12 o’clock, February 26 
$1.50 per plate 
Hotel Winton 
Prospect Avenue, East of Ninth Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
59th Annual Meeting 





Department of Superintendence 


National Education Association 

















The room reserved for the luncheon will 
seat 500 easily, and we should have a very 
comfortable session. The speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence will be Dr. J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Ele- 
mentary Education in the New York State 
Department. His subject will be “Educa- 
tional Research in the Field.” 


Dr. Morrison was asked to give this 
address because it was thought that he was 
preeminently fitted to discuss the topic. 
He has had experience as a public school 
man in several states and has himself con- 
ducted a great deal of field research in 
different phases of the work in the New 
York State Department. He was for several 
years a professor of school administration 
in the Ohio State University, where he 
participated in the extensive research pro- 
jects of the School of Education. 


Don’t forget the date and the place. 


The National Society of College Teachers 
of Education will hold three meetings in 
Cleveland, February 25, 26 and 27, at the 
time of the fifty-ninth annual convention 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association. Among 
the speakers on the first morning’s program 
will be Dean C. B. Gentry, Connecticut 
Agricultural College; Professor Arthur J. 
Jones, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; Dr. Bes- 
sie Lee Gambrill, New Haven, Connecticut; 
Dr. C. G. Franzen, Bloomington, Indiana; 
and Dean Henry W. Holmes, of Harvard 
University. 

Monday noon, February 25, members of 
the society will attend a luncheon at which 
the principal address will be delivered by 
President John Gabbert Bowman, of the 
University of Pittsburgh. The afternoon 
session will be devoted to a discussion of 
the means whereby philosophic principles 
may be applied to graduate education, led 
by Dr. Charles H. Judd, director of the 
school of education, University of Chicgo; 
Professor J. H. Coursault, University of 
Missouri; Professor Walter R. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; and Dean L. A. Pech- 
stein, of the University of Cincinnati. 

Round table discussions in educational 
psychology, philosophy of education, his- 
tory of education, and educational sociology 
will be held Tuesday morning and in the 
afternoon the society will join with the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion in a discussion of experimental projec ts 
led by Professor Edward H. Reisner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Dr. Herbert A. Toops, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Dr. Fred C. Ayer, University of Texas; 
and Dr. Harold R. Douglass, University of 
Oregon. Experimental activities of members 
of the society will be considered at the 
Wednesday session. 
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The International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the 
Central Institute for Education and In- 
struction, of Berlin, announces a tour of 
Germany’s educational institutions for the 
summer of 1929. This tour is organized by 
the Central Institute, which operates under 
the auspices of the Prussian Ministry of 
Education and the German Federal Min- 
istry of the Interior. The tour will begin 
at Hamburg or Bremen on June 17 and will 
continue for six weeks. 

* * * 

Dr. Frank D. Boynton, President of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, has an- 
nounced as the theme of the Department’s 
fifty-ninth annual convention in Cleveland, 
February 24-28, 1929, “‘How Can the Public 
Schools Better Serve Democracy—Increas- 
ingly Produce a Better Citizenry?”’ 

* * * 

A report from A. A. Wood (Nu 316), 
includes the following statement concerning 
state-wide research in the state of Montana: 
“It may be of interest to Phi Delta Kappans 
to know that Montana maintains a research 
organization for a state-wide study of their 
educational problems. That its work is of 
recognized merit is evidenced by the edi- 
torial comment enclosed. The Montana 
Education Association fosters some 140 
‘Locals’ or groups of teachers in city, county 
(rural) and Universiy positions. Through 
these locals, data are gathered from research 
and experimental work carried on in the 
field; this material is sifted and the findings 
evaluated by the delegates assembled from 
the various locals; the reports are then sent 
back to the smaller groups. Interest is 
keen. I believe that it indicates a healthy 
condition in the profession here.” 

Brother Wood included a clipping from 
the Great Falls Tribune of an editorial 
entitled “The Study of Education.” The 
editorial gives evidence of real appreciation 
of the research activities of the school men 
of Montana. Among other things, the 
editorial says, ‘““Every teacher worthy of 
his profession is a constant student. His 
student days never end. He is always 
acquiring information, either from his per- 
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sonal experience or from the experience of 


others. Naturally, then, he feels it is his 
duty to discuss educational problems not 
only with those in his profession, but with 
the public as well.” 
*” * * 
Onto State CONFERENCE 


April 4, 5 and 6 are the dates of the Ninth 
Annual Ohio State Educational Conference 
at Columbus. “Evaluating Education” 
will be the keynote of this three-day meet- 
ing conducted by the College of Education 
at the Ohio State University. Each year 
the attendance materially increases. Last 
year’s gain of 335 pushed the number who 
took part in the three general and 38 sec- 
tional meetings to more than 4,800. Since 
1923 the attendance has practically doubled. 

To extend the “conference” idea, allowing 
group interests to have even wider con- 
sideration, Friday and Saturday forenoons 
and Friday afternoon will ge given over to 
sectional group meetings. General sessions 
will be held Thursday and Friday nights 
only. The customary Saturday morning 
general session will give way to sectional 
meetings. 

* * * 
PROFESSIONAL INTERFRATERNITY 
CONFERENCE 


The annual interfraternity conference of 
professional fraternities was held in New 
York City at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
November 30 and December 1, 1928. Phi 
Delta Kappa was represented in the con- 
ference by our National Vice-President, 
Dr. Carter Alexander. A complete state- 
ment of the previous conference, which was 
held at Washington, on March 3, 1928, 
appeared in the Phi Delta Kappan for June, 
1928. The purpose of the November con- 
ference was to perfect the organization and 
to give consideration to the constitution 
and by-laws which had been approved in 
tentative form. 

The following report of the conference 
was received from our representative: 

“The temporary officers of the Profes- 
sional Interfraternity Conference had been 
unable to arrange a program for the meet- 
ing, so the proceedings were somewhat 
haphazard and aimless. There was consider- 
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<¢ 
able discussion of the final form of the 
Constitution. 

“An amendment that organizations, to 
be eligible for membership, should be 
exclusive within their own category was 
adopted over the strenuous opposition of 
Professor A. D. Wright and some others. 
This would mean, technically, that Phi 
Delta Kappa would have to exclude from 
active membership persons who are at the 
same time members of another education 
fraternity. Since there are three institutions 
in which Phi Delta Kappa is enrolled which 
have chapters in the education fraternity 
of Kappa Phi Kappa, this might be a cause 
of trouble. At such institutions there are 
several active members of both fraternities. 
The presiding officer at the Conference 
seemed to think that some way could be 
worked out to get around this provision. 

“Professor Frank H. Cramer, of Gettys- 
burg College, a member of the Pennsylvania 
chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the conference. This 
gives us a representative on the important 
executive committee, where he will be in a 
position to protect the interests of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

“Future meetings of the convention ought 
to have much more success, as the organiza- 
tion is now considered permanent.” 


Phi Delta Kappa Conference 
Fourth Annual Joint Conference 
Zeta, Upsilon, and Alumnus Nu Chapters 
Chicago—Friday Evening— March 15, 1929 
Dinner at 6:00 p.m. — $1.75 per plate 


At City Club of Chicago 
315 Plymouth Ct. 


cw 


“Our Fraternity as an Instrument in the 
Development of a Professional Conscious- 
ness Among Educators.”’ 


cow 


Chairman: Dean R. A. Kent, Northwestern 
University. 

Speakers: Dr. I. N. Edwards, University of 
Chicago; President Walter A. Jessup, 
University of Iowa. 

cow 


This conference is planned to come after 
the close of the North Central Association 
meetings, held in Chicago during the week, 
so that visiting Phi Delta Kappans may 
have an opportunity to attend. 


Reservations should be made in advance, 
accompanied by check and addressed to 
R. H. Wetherbee, 7100 Stewart Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Directory —Alumni Chapters 
Corrected to February 1, 1929 


A.umnus AtpHa—(San Francisco) 
Will W. Green, Secretary, 909 McKinley Avenue 
Oakland, California. 


Angee Beta—(St. Louis) 
Frank L. Eversull, fame, 1465 College Avenue, 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 


Atumnus GammMa—( Kansas) 
J. F. Gilliland, Secretary, Principal Senior High 
School, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


A.umnus Detta—(Fresno) - 
John G. S vale. Jr., Secretary, Fresno High School, 
Fresno, California. 


A.umnus Epstton—(Los Angeles) 
Harold Bennett Brooks, Secretary, 617 Cherry 
Avenue, Long Beach, California. 


Atumnus Zeta—( Detroit) 
D. uire, Secretary, Miller Intermediate 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 


A.umnus Eta—(Santa Barbara) 
Samuel O. Welday, Secretary, 2117 Chapala Street 
Santa Barbara, California. 


A.Lumnus THeta—( Kansas City) 

Robert E White, Secretary, 3525 Benton Boulevard, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 
A.umnus Iotra—(South Dakota) 

Prof. |. D. es, Secretary, N. N. & I. S., Aber- 
deen, South Lakota. 


Annee Kapra—(Warrensburg, Mo.) 
B. Grinstead, Secretary, State Teachers College, 
icmeee Missouri. 


A.tumnus Lamspa—(Denver) 
Charles E. Greene, Secretary, 414 Fourteenth Street, 
Denver, Colorado 


Atumnus Mu—(Muncie, Indiana) 
W. E. Wagoner, Secretary, West Jackson Street, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


A.tumnus Nu—(Chicago) 
. Wetherbee, *ecretary, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, 68th and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A.umnus X1—(Sacramento, California) 
oner Cornick, Secretary, Davis Grammar 
School, Davis. California. 














With Alumni Chapters 


Watch this page for the latest available 
announcements of Alumni Chapter meetings. 
If you chapter is not adequately represented, 
get after your secretary. 


Alpha Chapter meets on the first Saturday 
of each month at 6:00 p.m. at the San 
Francisco Y.M.C.A. 

* * * 

Beta Chapter meets on the third Saturday 
of each month at 6:30 p.m. at the St. Louis 
Y.M.C.A., 16th and Locust Streets. Their 
programs include “Magazine Abstracts,” 
“Book Reviews,” and “Research Reports.” 

* * * 


Delta Chapter meets on the third Saturday 
of each month at 6:00 p.m. at the Y.M.C.A. 
Building, Fresno, California. The February 
program will be in charge of the members 
from the faculty of Fresno State College. 

* * * 


Epsilon Chapter meets on the first Satur- 
day of each month at 6:30 p.m., at the 
University Club, Sixth ‘and Hope, Los 
Angeles. 

* * * 

lota Chapter meets annually at the time 
of the State Teachers Association meeting 
and at the same place. The chapter is con- 
tinuing the study of educational organiza- 
tions for the State and will have another 
report at the time of the next meeting of 
the State Teachers Association at Rapid 
City, South Dakota, November 24-27, 1929. 
The chapter also has group meetings when- 
ever enough members are present to make a 
meeting worthwhile. 

* * * 

Kappa Chapter meets on the first Thurs- 

day of each month in the homes of various 


members of the chapter. Following the 
dinner, the time is devoted to an informal 
discussion of a professional topic which is 
announced before each meeting. 

* * * 


Lambda Chapter meets twice a year at 
Denver and Boulder, Colorado. Their next 
meeting will be at Boulder at Easter time. 


eo "es 


Mu Chapter meets at 6:15 p.m., on the 
second Tuesday of each month, October to 
May inclusive, at Ball Teachers College. 
February 12, “Trends in Educational Legis- 
lation,” President L. A. Pittenger. March 
12, “Reports from N. E. A. Meeting.” 
April 9, “Progressive Educational Move- 
ments,” Frank B. Slutz (Dayton, Ohio). 
May 14, Election of Officers and discussion 
of “Public Criticisms of Education.” 


* * * 


Nu Chapter meets on the third Tuesday 
of each month at 6:00 p.m., at the Central 
Y.M.C.A., 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
Professor H. C. Morrison will address the 
group on February 19th. The March meet- 
ing will be held at the Chicago City Club, 
315 Plymouth Court, on Friday evening, 
March 15, at 6:00 p.m. This is the fourth 
annual joint conference with active chap- 
ters, Zeta and Upsilon. The topic for dis- 
cussion is “Our Fraternity as an Instrument 
in the Development of a Professional Con- 
sciousness Among Educators.” See (further 
announcement in the news section. 

* * * 


Xi Chapter meets on the second Saturday 
of each month at the Elks’ Club, Sacra- 


mento. 





See Chapter Directory on Preceding Page 
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Directory of Chapters 


Corrected to February 1, 1929 





*Atpaa—lIndiana University 
A. Johnson, Secretary, Box No. 41, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


*Bsta—Columbia University 
O. K. Garretson, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
Columbia University, New York City, 
New York. 


es yy of ag =| High 
Columban Missouri. g 


®De.ta—Stanford University 
. Anderson, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, California. 


*Ersitton—University of lowa 
alcolm Price, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of lowa, lowa City, lowa. 


*Zgta—University of Chicago 
ohn F. Putman, Secretary, Box. No. 17, Faculty 
xchange, School of Education, University of 

Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


®Eta—University of Minnesota 
Victor Noll, Secretary, Room 210, Education 
Building, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 


*Tasta—Cornell University 
A. J. Paulus, Secretary, Division of Education, 
Sage Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


*lota—Harvard University 
H. G. Espy, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Karra—University of Kansas 
Thomas F. Pearson, Secretary, 1127 Ohio Street, 


Lawrence, 


*Lamsva—University of California 
Floyd Caldwell, Secretary, Haviland Hall, Univer- 
sity of California, Berke 7, California. 


es Ey of Texas 
R. M. Cook, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 


*Nu—University of Washington 
Francis F. Powers, Secretary, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


*X1—Universiry of Pietsburgh 
R.E. ittert, Secretary, 2U1-B Seate Hall, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*Omrcron—University of Nebraska 
R. E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 202, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoin, Nebraska. 


*P1— University of Illinois 
Max D. Engelharz, Secretary, 102 Education Build- 
ing, University of Illinois, Urbana, Lilinois. 


Ruo—New yt University 
Everece Jeter, Secretary, 96 Hillside Ave., 
Chatham, ‘wes Jersey. 


*Sicma—Ohio Strate University 
Lester H. Munzenmayer, Secretary, Education 
Building, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


*Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
ustin Hess, Secretary, Room 113 Bennett Hall, 
niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadel 


*Ursiton—Northwestern Universi 
William G. Brink, Sec 
Northwestern University, 


*Pai—University of Wisconsin 
Earl Miller, Secretary, on No. 1 
University ‘of Wisconsin, Madison, 
as Eg = College 
Z. T. Johnson, Soutary, Box No. 212, Peabody, 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
a ey of Oregon 
Earl M. Pallett, ie, School of Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


vanston, 


Bascom Hall, 
isconsin. 


*OmeGa— University of Michig 
Wendell Vreeland, Sennense, ». 4016 University Hi 
School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mi 


*ALpua-ALpHa—University of Oklahoma 
Oren Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Facul Lod 
change, Gadoensiay of { a Norman, 


*Acpaa-Beta—University of Vi 
F. J. Daniels, Secretary, Pea 4 Hall, Room D, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 


*ALpaa-Gamma—Strate College of Washington 
eodore Trowbridge, Secretary, Box 4% 247, 
College Station, Pullman, Washington. 


apes Serpe Eanes State Agricultural College 

1s am 
tion, Kansas State Agricultural gc, M 
Kansas. 


©, Secretary, Department of Educa- 
ttan, 


*ALpua-Ersiton—University of Southern California 
M. M. Thompson, Secretary, Box 123, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif 


*ALpaa-Zeta—University of Arizon 
Elwood E. Perry, Secretary College of Education, 
Bin A, University Station, Tucson, 


‘alifornia. 


Avpua-Eta—Temple University 
Edward Ewing, Secretary, 6635 North Sixth, St., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


®ALpna-Tueta—University of North Dakota 
E. Nugent, Secretary, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Angee. lota—University of Cincinnati 
W. H. Burton, Secretary, Room No. 14, McMicken 
Hall, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*AcpHa-Karra—University of Fennesse 
5: L. Zwingle, Secretary, Box No. 4188, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


®Acpna-Lamapa— Boston University 
Frank A. Edlund, Secretary, 675 Boylston Street, 
School of Education, Boston, Mass. 


*Aipna-Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
Philip M. Condit, Secretary, Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


*ALpna-Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Tie 


*Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 
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Have you sent the change of address notice 


; is membership in Phi Delta 
oa Kappa cherished by all the 
Myeeeee! brothers? In the ideals of the 
ROL fraternity there is a compelling 
philosophy which can be brought into action 
in our daily lives. There is service—it is 
something to feel that a large group of a 
selected class is traveling under this same 
impulse of service. There is research— 
here we have the ideals of research cherished 
by all of the brothers. There is /eadership— 
this means stepping out in front, taking the 
brunt of pioneering in education. It is 
mighty fine to feel that other men are follow- 
ing the same philosophy in professional 
leadership. We get from Phi Delta Kappa 
a point of view as well as encouragement.— 
Dr. O. R. Hull, in Alumnus Epsilon News 
Letter. 


SPIES 


to the national office and to your 


.) 
own chapter secretary? 
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